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ON SUFFERING 


In this movie we meet the 
persons who came in _ contact 
with Jesus during His Sacred 
Passion. From Jesus we learn 
how to endure suffering when in- 
flicted on us by others. From the 
persons who came in contact with 
Him we should learn—1) not to 
inflict suffering on others; 2) to 
relieve suffering in others. Series 
VI will present the first group of 
persons. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


Genuine Peace Demands Christian Principles 


HE SUCCESSFUL conclusion 

of the African campaign 

brought the nation’s front 
porch statesmen to the fore. Peo- 
ple began to harangue their neigh- 
bors about what should be done with 
our enemies when the final shot is 
fired. These discussions may be pre- 
mature, yet they are both interesting 
and important. They show the state 
of the spiritual and moral health of 
our people, as well as their degree 
of mental profundity. If the many 
such discussions heard by this writer 
are accurate indicators of the na- 
tion’s soul, then it must be admitted 
sorrowfully that we have a long way 
to go before we understand what is 
meant by a Christian peace. For 
genuine peace demands Christian 
principles. 

For one thing, there is a surpris- 
ing vindictiveness. This seems un- 
usual for, generally speaking, the 
American is one who, after giving 
his enemy a sound thrashing, helps 
him to his feet. This present spirit 
may pass with the end of the fight- 
ing, being perhaps due to the tem- 
porary hate and bitterness which 
war engenders while it is being 
waged. That it is war-born seems 
evident, for it is directed much more 
at Japan than at Germany. This is 
largely due to that nation’s treacher- 
ous Pearl Harbor attack, its general- 
ly inhuman methods of treating 
helpless war victims, its execution of 
our fliers whom it captured, and the 
many other uncivilized things for 
which the Japs are currently re- 
sponsible. Some fairly mild-man- 
nered people have expressed a con- 
viction that our part in the war will 
be waged futilely unless Japan is 
literally blown off the map. 


N GERMANY ’S case, there is a 
certain percentage of our people 
who feel that her nationals should 
be forced to suffer for the Nazi 
crimes in occupied countries. Such 
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people feel that almost every Ger- 
man is a willing and enthusiastic 
member of the Nazi Party with its 
pagan ideals. Reliable reports do 
not indicate this. A most reliable 
observer is responsible for the state- 
ment that only about 10% of the 
German population are _ willing 
Nazis. Another 10% are definitely 
anti-Nazi, although forced to soft 
pedal their opposition. The remain- 
ing Germans are victims of power- 
politics and are nominally Nazi un- 
der duress. If this report is a true 
size-up of the situation, then the 
great mass of Germans are more to 
be pitied than hated. Although Nazi 
ideology must be definitely stamped 
out, charity and decency demand 
that we give its German victims 
much the same consideration that we 
give Hitler’s other victims in con- 
quered countries. We must remem- 
ber that the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many has fought consistently and 
fearlessly against Hitler’s paganism. 
Its communicants have, for the most 
part, remained loyal to the Church. 
Such people do not deserve to be 
ground under a conqueror’s heel. 


Some of our statesmen, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, advocate the 
partitioning of Germany into several 
states. They claim that Prussia is 
the fly in the German ointment and 
that the remainder of Germany is 
dominated by Prussia’s high-handed 
and autocratic methods. They fur- 
ther claim that German militarism 
and master-race theories are Prus- 
sian-born and that other Germans 
are well content to be peaceful and 
charitable in their opinions concern- 
ing the standing of other peoples. 
However, this seems to be a matter 
for the Germans themselves to de- 
cide. A thoroughly disarmed Ger- 


many will cease to be a _ bandit 
threat, no matter how large the 
State may be. That both Germany 
and Japan will be totally disarmed 
and occupied for some time seems to 
be accepted as a matter of course 
everywhere. 


A LTHOUGH totalitarianism must 

be stamped out in the defeated 
countries as a fruit of the war, we 
must not impose any form of gov- 
ernment upon them through force. 
For example, they may not prefer 
the republican form of government. 
This may also be true of any new 
states which may come into being or 
out of bondage. Some such peoples 
may prefer to become monarchies 
or live under some form of govern- 
ment other than an elective govern- 
ment. This might conceivably hap- 
pen with any new Asiatic states 
created, such as Burma. If so and 
if such governments are established 
by the free choice and consent of 
those to be governed, the require- 
ments of democracy have been met. 
Therefor we cannot pose to Ger- 
many as salesmen of democracy and 
at the same time try to impose upon 
them a form of government they 
don’t like. 

Although most people agree that 
both Germany and Japan must be 
policed for some period after the 
war, particular care must be exer- 
cised in this matter, especially in 
Japan’s case. It seems wise to let 
any postwar policing of Japan be 
handled by China. While many 
Asiatic peoples are now bitter at 
Japan, they may misunderstand the 
underlying purposes, should that na- 
tion be policed by a white Western 
power. Changing Japan’s attitude 
towards other peoples will be crack- 
ing a hard nut, for their national 
imperialism is part and parcel of 
their master-race fallacy regarding 
themselves, of their emperor wor- 
ship, and of their weird cult, Shin- 
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toism. Also the proposal that they 
be indoctrinated with democratic 
ideals and Christian morality will 


be difficult of achievement. Japan- 
ese-speaking American teachers are 
mighty few and this lack cannot be 
filled overnight. It is doubtful if 
many American born Japs could be 
used, for the majority of them carry 
a twofold allegiance, with the 
primary consideration going to the 
land of their ancestors. Many peo- 
ple are convinced, however, that this 
problem will have to be handled 
somehow, for we must remember 
that today’s Japs are products of a 
pagan culture and will continue so 
until this is remedied. Here again 
China may prove to be what the 
doctor ordered. 


IN GERMANY ’S case, the problem 

is much simpler. Nazism is an 
ideology of comparatively recent 
origin and many older Germans 
never did succumb to its lure. Ger- 
many has, within herself, plenty of 
leaders to handle her own regenera- 
tion. While some of these people 
are now in exile, they are still avail- 
able and will be willing to return 
when the Beast of Berchtesgaden is 
out of the picture. Under their 
guidance, Germany can _ exercise 
democracy in her political affairs. 
Economically, she will require per- 
haps some outside assistance while 
the Nazi economic pattern is being 
scrapped and her internal business 
life remolded. 

Germany’s_ re-education is no 
doubt the greatest problem. For 
she must be re-educated unless she 
is to be held in subjection and un- 
der constant suspicion. For Ger- 
man youth have had their elders’ 
ideals denied to them as Hitler in- 
doctrinated them with his paganism. 
These younger people look upon 
Nazism as a religion, having had 
fanaticism drilled into them until it 
became second nature. It will not be 
an easy matter to correct these 
wrong teachings, so the main hope 
lies in working upon the next gen- 
eration. So far as the present gen- 
eration is concerned, defeat and sub- 
sequent happenings should do much 
to break the Nazi spell. Their being 
- soundly defeated will convince them 
of the futility of their master-race 
theory. It should do much to cure 
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them of their incorrect notions con- 
cerning their invincibility. Since 
Hitler was kind enough to lead his 
armies until his blunders started 
their downfall, his young followers 
should now be able to see him, not 
as the peerless leader, but as an 
egotistical and irresponsible mental 
case. Today’s German youth have 
been told that Germany was really 
never defeated in World War I, a 
statement which they can easily ac- 
cept since Germany fought al- 
together outside her own borders. 
This time all Germans must be con- 
vinced of their defeat and the thor- 
oughness of it. When the weight of 
America’s tremendous war produc- 
tion finally dawns upon them, for 
this summer German armies will 
fight in the shade as the skies above 
them are blacked out by never end- 
ing swarms of United Nation’s 
planes, they will begin to doubt the 
truth of that statement so constantly 
drilled into them that democracies 
are decadent and wishy-washy, in- 
capable of matching the organization 
and efficiency enforced by totalita- 
rianism. 
IN ADDITION to the above po- 
tential convincers, the proper post- 
war conduct of the democracies can 
set very positive examples of con- 
duct as we wish the Nazi-indoctrin- 
ated German youth to understand it. 
Patient and unselfish handling of 
them and their problems will do 
much to prove to them that the 
democratic way has its virtues. 
Should we step in and arbitrarily 
dominate German postwar education, 
as some say we should, we shall be 
guilty of trying to defeat dictator- 
ship by substituting another dicta- 
torship. In fact, some bright young 
German might possibly embarrass us 
by pointing out that, even in the 
opinion of many patriotic Amer- 
icans, the American public school 
system hasn’t done as well as it 
might have in teaching true democ- 
racy. While Germany’s re-education 
can undoubtedly be ably handled by 
German anti-Nazi educators, we 
should see to it that the teaching of 
morality be heavily stressed so as to 
offset Nazism’s paganism as quick- 
ly as possible for the good of all. 
All plans for Germany’s re-educa- 
tion presuppose that the democra- 
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cies will be permitted to foster 
democracy in Europe’s conquered 
countries without Moscow’s objec- 
tions. This is a very debatable ques. 
tion. Since Russia can rightly claim 
a large share in Germany’s defeat, 
it is doubtful if her leaders will pas- 
sively see democracy strengthened 
right at her very doors. But, as- 
suming that this question doesn’t 
exist, the problem will still have its 
ticklish angles. We Americans often 
forget that the American and Euro- 
pean brands of democracy differ con- 
siderably. The Continental ideal 
democracy follows the French pat- 
tern, which is far more Liberalism 
than democracy. It is based more 
upon license than upon morality and 
does not carry with it the moral con- 
cepts so basically the ideals of our 
Founding Fathers, ideals which had 
their birth in Christian doctrine and 
which still must depend upon Chris- 
tian principles for sustaining life 
and vigor. While Continental 
democracy ‘has about the same poli- 
tical mechanics as does American 
democracy, the similarity may be 
said to generally cease there. This 
means that American idealists will 
probably have to combat not only 
Moscow’s kind of totalitarianism, but 
also a widespread conception of 
something which is called democracy 
but is, in reality, the materialism of 
the Rousseau philosophers. Since it 
is the materialism of Liberalism 
that has caused so many misguided 
persons to attempt totalitarianism 
as an antidote, there can be little 
advantage in changing German 
thought from that of Hitler to that 
of Rousseau. 


But, no matter what the details of 
the peace settlement may be, it must 
do certain things if it is to be suc- 
cessful. Political and economic im- 
perialism must end. The over- 
emphasized spirit of nationalism 
which constantly keeps nations at 
one another’s throat must give way 
to the tolerance of universal brother- 
hood. Racial equality must be recog- 
nized. The rights of peoples, par- 
ticularly small ones, to work out 
their own destinies must be honored. 
Morality and cooperation must re 
place paganism and _ selfishness. 
Charity must prevail over vindictive 
ness. 
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MADONNA 


of the 
FOOTLIGH TS 


By Aimee Torriani 


Illustrated by Margaret Reynolds 


ER FEET dragged as she slowly mounted the 
eight steps of the Van Norden Hotel en- 

trance. She leaned against the revolving door and 
came out into the lobby. 

Jane Chandler hadn’t exactly chosen this Hotel; 
she gravitated to it, as did the rest of the unusual 
guests. It was in the heart of the theatrical dis- 
trict, and she was—they all were—of the theatre, 
by the theatre, and for the theatre. And besides, 
she had found a shoebox room in the penthouse 
which they let her have for $7.00 a week with a 
priceless view of the enchanting monster called New 
York City. At night the pattern of the lights made 
a sort of twinkling Paisley shawl. Jane amused 
herself night after night building dreams about 
these lights. Secret financial deals, office intrigues, 
what plots and counterplots might not be hidden be- 
hind those lighted windows! Or it might be only a 
tired bookkeeper catching up on the day’s account- 
ing, or merely the scrub-woman in for the nightly 
cleaning. In her penthouse room Jane could dream. 

She was dragging herself wearily to it now, back 
from her daily round of the agents. She went over 
to the desk. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Chandler. You're looking 
like a two year old; I mean a horse, not an egg.” 

Jim Galligan, hotel clerk, but once of the famous 
team of O’Toole and Galligan, never let you forget 
that for thirty years he was billed as the greatest 
punster on the vaudeville stage. 

“Well the agents think it’s egg and not a horse, 
Jim,” said Jane, laughing politely at the old joke. 

“No mail for me, Jim?” she inquired with a touch 
of anxiety. 
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“You could have any male in the house, Miss 
Chandler,” said Jim gallantly. “But there are no 
letters, Miss; I’m sorry.” 

She straightened, almost imperceptibly, at the 
tone of pity. 

“T really didn’t expect any today,” she said, as he 
handed her the key. Jim Galligan looked thought- 
fully after her as she stepped into the elevator 
across from the desk. 


Jane Chandler did not usually hold herself aloof 
from the guests of the Van Norden. They were her 
own people. But today she was disheartened and 
in a mood to note their oddities. 

The youth who ran the elevator sometimes re- 
minded her of Francis of Assisi; of course everyone 
knew the story of his frustrated vocation, or at any 
rate, his version of it. Francois Charlot had 
dreamed of a life of service in the army of Ignatius 
of Loyola. That was in the North woods of Canada. 
New York had turned him into an organizer in the 
Communist Party. He would tell you it was his 
love for the downtrodden that drove him to the 
change. Today he seemed to Jane to resemble 
Lenin. She felt she would scream if he started 
to talk Communism. 


But Francois had no chance to open his favorite 
subject. Six animals, with their respective owners 
crowded into the elevator. Jane knew them all. 

There was Crystal, the fat old Boston bull, who 
for years had performed her tricks on every vaude- 
ville stage from New York to Frisco. She got her 
name by twice predicting the future. She had 
barked Y-E-S to the question “Will I win the 
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sweeps?” Now, Crystal and her faithful Mistress 
were on Uncle Sam’s Home Relief pay-roll. 

There were the three bright fox-terriers now 
huddled in the corner, snooty because they were still 
working—occasionally—enough to keep their mas- 
ter off “relief.” 

A newcomer was carrying a small valise. Jane 
looked at a snow-white rabbit that gazed at her 
out of an opening with an unblinking pink eye. 

“And who, may I ask, is this?” she said. 

“Lady, this is the only rabbit in the world that 
can tap dance and do a double flip,” said the new- 
comer. “We call him Paul, because everyone expects 
him to be called Peter Rabbit. You must catch our 
act at the Coliseum in the Bronx next week.” 

Jane could see herself traveling in the subway to 
catch Paul doing his flips. She smiled in spite of 
herself. 

“Whiskey” edged over to the center. He was a 
well groomed collie, capable of taking center stage 
even in the elevator. ‘Ma Whiskey,” as the Van 
Norden guests nicknamed his owner, would take the 
eye anywhere. She was dressed like a comic valen- 
tine of the gay nineties. 

Gossip at the Van Norden said that Ma Whiskey 
had once made a fortune on her collie, a fortune 
which Pa Whiskey had promptly lost on the horses. 
When there were no vaudeville bookings for “dog 
acts” Ma got herself up like a beggar, harnessed 
Whiskey to a scooter, and hung a cup about his 
neck—while she pretended to be blind. It was said 
the racket was good for $50 a day. 

Jane wondered about this story as Whiskey 
gracefully threaded his way out of the elevator, 





She walked right up 
to the mirror. 


carrying what looked like the evening meal for Ma 
and himself. 

Up in the penthouse Jane passed No. 8 with a 
shudder. She hoped that the snake-charmers, with 
their snakes would soon move. Yesterday one of 
them had slithered down the hall into No. 6 and had 
eaten a canary. The owner said he wouldn’t eat 
again for six months. But they had other snakes. 

In her own room at last, she reproached herself 
for letting them all get on her nerves. Studying 
parts aloud and living so much alone had given her 
the habit of talking to herself. “I just can’t help 
it today,” she said, “Maybe I’m just retired like 
Crystal, and washed up like Jim Galligan. Maybe I 
ought to give myself up and get a job slinging hash 
or something.” 

She threw herself across the bed, without even 
putting down her coat and hat. The sunlight 
streamed through the window. She caught her re- 
flection in the long wardrobe mirror. What she saw 
was a woman of thirty-eight, with large violet eyes 
under long beautiful lashes, but with the soft pink 
and white skin of a girl of eighteen. Dark eye- 
brows set off a mass of natural golden hair. 

“Perhaps it’s the figure that gives me away,” she 
said, rising abruptly. She turned this way and 
that, but could see no tell-tale bulges. She walked 
right up to the mirror until her nose touched the 
glass. 

“Well, then, why in heaven’s name can’t you get 
a part? Now just what did that agent mean today 
when he said you were neither ‘flesh, fowl, nor red 
herring’! They won’t give you young parts because 
you are too old, though you don’t look it—and they 
won’t give you character parts because you don’t 
look it, even though you are old enough. Well, what 
are you going to do about it?” A note of tender- 
ness and yearning crept into her tones. 

“Paul” she said, “tell me what to do?” 


HE WAS eighteen again, touring with the 

great “Chu Chin Chow.” It was her first stage 

job. It was only a walk on, and Paul was one of the 
principals. 

He sat beside her at a supper after a benefit. He 
did not condescend; he was just merry with a fel- 
low trooper. He began to see her to her room with 
Betty every night. He told her of his love for the 
theatre and his fine knowledge of its ideals and 
technique. He made her read Portia to his Bass- 
anio on the train jumps. He made her believe in 
herself and the high calling that it is to serve the 
theatre. The following season he got her a better 
part in a dramatic show. They were married two 
weeks after the show went into rehearsal. She was 
living over again the thrill of that first love and of 
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that first great part in a play. It was ecstacy to 
have either; both together was beyond description. 
Eighteen years had not dulled the memory of those 
days. 

And then the thrill of motherhood. The first 
baby was coming. Jane roused herself from her 
reverie. If only she could stop thinking at that 
point! But she never did. Every hour with Paul 
was a precious memory, the last bitter hour, most 
precious of all. 

The blessed event was but two months away. 
She and Paul had gone back to the hotel after the 
matinee. He had not been feeling too well, of late. 
He was giving too much of himself to his part. She 
wanted him to rest before the night performance. 
But their conversations invariably ended up making 
plans for the baby. 

“We must never allow her near a theatre,” he 
said. “This is a dog’s life for a woman. We shall 
teach her to settle down and have a real home-life.” 

“Well,” Jane had answered, “if I have anything 
to say about it, he shall be a greater actor than his 
father. Why not? He shall inherit his father’s 
gifts and be trained in his father’s experience. 
Some day he may marry a great actress and found 
another Royal Family of the theatre. Oh! Paul, 
if he’s a girl, I shall never be able to bear it,” and 
she burst into tears. 

“There, now, sweetheart; you’ll love her, even if 
she is a girl. Boy or girl, he or she will be ‘ours.’ 
You’re tired, darling, let’s have something sent up 
and then we can both rest.” 

She kissed him and turned him toward the bed- 
room. Behind her she heard him gasp and stumble. 
She was by his side almost before he became still 
and had his head in her arms. 

“Paul, Paul’ she pleaded. Then she gently 
lowered his head and reached for the telephone. 

She sat in a daze while the house physician and 
the hotel manager examined him. The coroner and 
the police respected her grief. The two doctors 
agreed that there need be no inquest. 

The hotel manager approached Jane tactfuily 
about caring for Paul’s body. The trooper came to 
life. In a moment she was out of her daze and 
taking charge. The undertaker must be called. 
And the show must go on. 


She telephoned the stage manager that Paul’s 
understudy must be ready to take his place. 

Trouper Jane Chandler was in her dressing room 
as usual, that night. To the stage manager’s ques- 
tion she answered that Paul had been taken sick. 
Only after the final curtain did she announce to the 
company that Paul was dead. That was eighteen 
years ago. 
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HE RINGING of the phone shook her out of 

her reverie. “Long distance, Miss Chandler.” 
She heard the metallic, impersonal voice of the 
operator, “There’s your party.” 

She knew that there was only one person in the 
world who would call her long distance. So she was 
not surprised to hear Pauline’s rasping voice; 

“Hello, Mother?” 

“Yes, Pauline, Happy Birthday, dear. I was just 
thinking of you and was going to call you tomor- 
row.” 

“Listen, Mother! I had almost forgotten it was 
my birthday.” Jane winced. “I have the most 
wonderful news,” Pauline continued; “I am going 
to be an actress on Broadway! I met a producer 
last night at a party. He wants me to play the lead 
in his new play. I told him you always criticized 
my voice. I also told him I knew nothing about 
acting. He says it doesn’t matter. That I am the 
type; that directors today would rather have some- 
one who will do what they tell them to do. 


“Mother, mother, I’m coming to town tomorrow. 
Be sure not to go out. For no matter what he says, 
I want you to coach me. Aren’t you thrilled, Jane 
Chandler? I’ve had enough of this old school, any- 
way. Why don’t you say something?” 

“You haven’t given me a chance. Of course I’m 
thrilled.” 

The old training enabled her to keep the tears 
out of her voice, tears that were dropping on the 
blotter beside the telephone. “Good-night now, dear. 
I’ll be watching for you tomorrow.” 

“Good-night, Mother.” 

Jane Chandler sat wiping tears from her cheeks 
and staring meditatively at nothing. Finally she 
got up and slowly lowered herself into the big chair. 
She was thinking aloud again. 

“Well, Chandler, it’s here. Your baby is grown 
up... so she almost forgot her birthday. Well what 
was there for her to remember about it? The 
memories are yours. So she’s had enough of the 
old school. Now I wonder how long she has felt 
that way about it. Old school... well they change 
...but it was worth it, worth the money... and 
worth the trooping...the one night stands... the 
hick hotels ... and hick Johnies ... and the hours in 
agents’ waiting rooms, (she looked around her 
room) and this... 

“It’s the way you wanted it, Chandler. There 
was the Doctor who came backstage that night, 
eighteen years ago. You might have said yes to 
him. But no, it was too soon after Paul’s going. 
And...oh yes! of course when he came to see you 
after a year, you had to have your career! Career, 
Chandler? And now Pauline must have a career 
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too. Well, come on, snap out of it. You’ve got to 
put on a real act tomorrow. You’ve got to soften 
that hard voice and teach your baby what to do with 
her hands and how to walk across the stage. Why 
maybe it will be fun, after you get used to the idea. 
There’s nothing like sleep for absorbing shocks, 
Chandler. Go to bed and pray that your sense of 
humor may be working again in the morning.” 


ER BRISK walk down Forty-ninth Street to 

St. Malachy’s next morning did not lift her 
spirits as it was wont to do. She remained for a 
second Mass, and discarding her prayer book, she 
talked earnestly with that Mother who once had a 
Son to grow up and leave her for a Career. There 
was no audible reply, but she came back to the 
Hotel in a different mood. 

She stopped for grapefruit and a cup of coffee 
and went up to compose herself for Pauline’s com- 
ing. She took her daily exercises and stretched 
herself on the bed. She was asleep before she knew 
it. 

Pauline’s voice awakened her. “Mother, mother, 
are you there? Open up! It’s Pauline!” 

Jane sat straight up in bed, and then, as she 
came fully to her senses bounded out and ran to 
the door. She fumbled a moment with the latch, 
still too dazed to answer. She opened the door and 


there was her baby... grown up... the perfect im- 


age of herself, except for the contrast between the 
new fall outfit and her own slip. The baby threw 
out her arms. 

“Oh! Mother! 
hurts!” 

Jane hugged her as though she was still a baby 
and had just had a fall. But she was holding her- 
self together for those first moments. She did not 
let go until she was ready for the keenest inspection. 

Pauline held her at arm’s length. “Now, Mrs. 
Chandler,” she said gravely, “I have a bone to pick 
with you. All the way down on the train I was re- 
hearsing how I’d rave to you about my wonderful 
chance and about my coming career in the theatre. 
But all that must wait. When you sent me this 
address I had no idea; in fact, it sounded rather 
ritzy. Van Norden Hotel!” Pauline sneered the 
last word. 

“If I thought at all, it was probably to take for 
granted that you had gotten a good part and were 
living more comfortably.” Tears came into her 
eyes and her harsh voice began to break. “Oh, 
mother! I’ve been such a selfish, unthinking brat.” 

She looked around scornfully for a moment and 
then went into Jane’s arms again. 

“So this is the reason why you didn’t want me 
to come here during vacations! I can go to a swell 


I’m so glad to see you that it 
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Oh, the 
And you pay for it 


school and I can move in the best circles. 
best is none too good for me! 
by living in a dump like this.” 

“Pauline, stop! This is not a dump; it is a real 
home to some very grand people.” 

“Yes, mother, like the chain-gang convict who 
was just taken off the elevator as I came up!” 

“Oh, did they catch him?” cried Jane. “I did so 
hope they wouldn’t! I’ve been nursing the young 
one. He has a bad arm. It was a bullet wound, of 
course. But he let me dress it for him.” 

“Yes, of course. And you could be jailed with 
him for not reporting it. They found a machine 
gun in his room, right where you’ve been.” 

“How thrilling,” cried Jane. “Why I had no idea 
how near I was to an adventure.” 

“Adventure! Well maybe you would think it 
thrilling to be thrown into jail. At that it might 
not be so terrible after this place. Oh yes! the 
clerk told me all about what a grand person my 
mother is, the good angel of the Van Norden. We'll 
not stay here another day. I have enough money to 
keep us in a decent place until the show opens, and 
then you won’t have to work anymore. I’m going 
to be a great star and I’m going to make up to you 
for the years you have lived like this to keep me in 
school. You’ll never need to see another agent as 
long as you live.” 

But Jane wasn’t listening. She was trying to, 
but another part of her mind was running ahead 
of Pauline’s prattling. 

“Am I through?” Jane was thinking. “Do I end 
up as maid and mother chaperon and wardrobe 
mistress to another and younger Chandler? So this 
is what they call a career?” 

She paused to register a mild protest against 
leaving the hotel so abruptly. But Pauline was 
already dragging her things out of the wardrobe. 

“Mr. Goodhouse recommended the Park View 
Plaza,” Pauline was saying. “We shall get out of 
here as soon as you can pack.” She rushed from 
the room on some undeclared errand. 

“So it’s Goodhouse,” said Jane to herself, “and 
I can’t even get an interview with him. It isn’t 
like the great god Goodhouse to take up an untried 
and unknown girl. We may be moving back here, 
soon. Better not say goodby to anyone.” 

“Paul,” she prayed, “our Papline is not star 
material. Is it you who are getting her this chance, 
after all our determination that she must never go 
on the stage? Do you want her to fail, so that she 
will never try again? Am I selfish or jealous in 
wishing that?” 

She stopped abruptly with a feeling akin to 
horror. 
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“Now what could have put such a thought in my has come to stay with me. 
mind? Paul, is this your answer? Surely I could out all the time.” 


I’ll be running in and 


not be that jealous of our own child.” “Well, Miss Chandler, in that case maybe I can 
Pauline interrupted her. explain it to them. But they’ll all be sorry to see 
“Mother, the taxi is waiting. I suppose you’ll you go. And you can always have your old room, 


have to make the rounds and say goodbye to every anytime you come back, if I have to throw some- 
freak in this madhouse. But please hurry, Mother.” body out of it myself,” Jim Galligan added gruffly. 


“No, Pauline, there will be no goodbye’s. I hate “Thanks, Jim, and say au revoir to the gang. 
goodbye’s. We shall go out quietly and leave it to I’m not too happy myself about leaving.” 
Jim Galligan to spread the news of my going.” She tried to slip him a tip, but he ignored it. 


Only six of the forty dogs living at the Van _ Big Danny too looked at her mournfully and shook 
Norden were in the lobby as Jane Chandler walked his head. She belonged. 
over to the desk, key in hand. The stiff efficiency of the staff at the Park View 
Looking about her, Jane saw the one or two Plaza was in marked contrast. Pauline had chosen 
occupants of the Hotel were busily engaged in con- the suite well. It was high up, with a grand view 
versation and did not notice her. Softly she said, of Central Park. She unpacked leisurely, in spite 
“Jim, make out my bill, please, I’m checking out.” of Pauline’s impatience. She needed more time to 
“But you can’t do this, Miss Chandler. The boys think out the whole problem. 
and girls will be hurt. They’ll want to say goodbye Jane decided to let Pauline pay the bills for the 
and good luck. They’ll want to throw a party. time being, and leave her own savings untouched. 
They'll kill me for not telling them, they’ll...” It was too sudden to give up the memory of sitting 
“Never mind, Jim; I’ll not be far away. It’s just up in cold railway stations and riding in uncomfor- 
that—well I need more room because Pauline, here, table coaches to save Pullman fares so that her baby 
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might go to college. Paul always said that every 
boy and girl needed a college education more than 
anything else on earth. She could not give up her 
hopes—their hopes—for Pauline, on such short 
notice. 

But Jane was determined to cooperate to the best 
of her ability. She spent hours going over Pau- 
line’s lines; she sat in the dark theatre all during 
rehearsals, an on-looker, for the first time in her 
life. Before Pauline knew her part haltingly, Jane 
from long training, knew every line, cue, and piece 
of business, in every part in the play. 

She coached Pauline for hours and hours at home, 
just the way the director wanted her to read her 
lines. She could not bring herself to feel that her 
girl was prepared to take the leading role. As she 
went through the lines, over and over again, the 
throaty voice, the gawky walk the hesitant gestures, 
the whole amateur performance made her feel that 
Pauline could never carry the part. Jane alternated 
between despair and elation, between pity for Pau- 
line and hope that she would give it up. 

But then there was the great god Goodhouse. 
Now and then, when there were no important people 
at rehearsal he sat beside her to watch Pauline act. 
Jane wondered what had happened to his theatrical 
judgment. He would praise Pauline’s lines, when 
her own mother thought them awful. He kept tell- 
ing her that Pauline was going to be a sensation. 

“Can it be,” Jane thought, “that everybody is 
wrong but me?” 

There was nothing to do but to wait. Not even 
the director could cross the great Goodhouse, she 
knew. And so the mother worked feverishly at 
what the trouper felt was a hopeless task. 


on opening night, fingering her rosary. She 
watched one metropolitan critic after another stroll 
down the aisle stopping to talk to this celebrity, 
waving in answer to that one. 

There was a hush as the curtain rose on the open- 
ing scene, but Jane did not even raise her eyes. She 
continued praying until the cue came for Pauline’s 
entrance. What she was praying for she still could 
not have told. It had gone beyond her and she was 
asking the Mother of God and Paul to do what was 
best for their baby. 

She was watching when Pauline came on. The 
girl seemed to have caught something from the first 
night audience. She came on confidently, a vision 
of sheer loveliness. 

And then she spoke. Jane buried her face in her 
hands. She was repeating Pauline’s lines, as though 
to transmit to the girl on the stage, her own beauti- 
ful tones and flawless inflection. 


| pow CHANDLER crouched in a back row seat 
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Pauline’s voice cracked with 
nervousness. The tones were raucous. She was 
hopelessly selfconscious. She _ hesitated and 
mumbled. The leading man improvised to take over 
some of her lines, so that the scene might go on. No 
mere physical charm could carry such an exhibition. 

The audience began to squirm. Then there was 
a buzz of comment through the house. Jane heard 
a few around her. 

“Isn’t she awful?”—“Where did Goodhouse get 
that?” ...“She must be a flame of one of the 
authors.” 

Someone next to her rattled a program and 
turned to hold it up to the light. 

“Who is she, anyway?” 

“Pauline Chandler.” 

“Chandler? There was a Jane Chandler, a stock 
leading woman and a real trouper, but I never 
heard of a Pauline Chandler. Come to think of it, 
this girl does look like Jane Chandler. No, it can’t 
be! She’s too young.” 


It was no use. 


“You can’t tell with make-up.” 

“Well if it’s the Jane Chandler who used to work 
for Poli in Providence and at the St. James in 
Boston, she’s done a lot of drinking since I saw 
her last; listen to that whiskey voice ... why—” 

But Jane was gone. The act was half over when 
she rushed out through the front of the theatre, 
around to the stage door, and ran blindly into Pau- 
line’s dressing-room. 

She sank into the chair before the mirror and 
womanlike dabbed at her face from Pauline’s make- 
up—trying to compose herself for the ordeal. 

Then she had an inspiration. In a moment she 
was shedding her street clothes. She looked at the 
hangers to locate Pauline’s costume for the second 
act. Then she seated herself resolutely before the 
mirror. 

When she heard the loud talking in the hall out- 
side the door she seized the costume for the second 
act and hastily threw it over her head. She was 
already pulling up the zippers when Pauline burst 
into the room. Goodhouse and the stage director 
came in behind her. Pauline was in hysterics as 
she turned to face them. 

“But I can’t go on again! I won’t go on again! 
I don’t know what was the matter with me; I tell 
you I lost my head. I could feel their antagonism. 
I don’t care what happens to your old show. I 
don’t ever want to see a stage again.” 

Goodhouse was trying to calm her, and at the 
same time he was trying to think of some way to 
save the show. 

Then suddenly over Pauline’s shoulder, he caught 
sight of Jane dressed for the second act. 
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“Mrs. Chandler!” he cried. 

Pauline turned and noticed her mother for the 
first time. 

“Oh, Jane!” She fell into the outstretched arms 
and began to sob and laugh at the same time. Jane 
held her a few moments, her eyes ordering Good- 
house to be quiet. Then suddenly she straightened 
Pauline, pushed her to arm’s length, and gave her 
a resounding slap on each painted cheek. 

“Snap out of it, trouper,” she said sternly. 

Goodhouse started forward in protest. Pauline 
looked at her mother with eyes that blazed for a 
moment and then took on a look of deep understand- 
ing. She noticed the costume for the first time. 

Then she snapped to attention, and raised her 
hand in salute. Tears were streaming from her 
eyes. 

“I’m out of it, general,” she said, trying to smile. 
“What now?” 

Jane Chandler turned to Goodhouse. “No 
Chandler has ever let the show down, Mr. Good- 
house. If you will kindly go back to your seat. 
Pauline and I will take care of your ... your invest- 
ment.” 

“But,” said the producer. 

“Please, no argument now,” Jane interrupted. 

“There is the call for the second act. If you 
have anything more to say, come in after the act 
is over.” 

Jane backed them gently but firmly out of the 
door of the dressing room. 


HE CURTAIN rose on the second act. 

Goodhouse grabbed the back of the seat ahead 
of him, slid forward and stared. A miracle was 
happening before his very eyes, and he didn’t be- 
lieve in miracles. 

The girl had, in a few moments, acquired a new 
stage presence. She walked on the stage with the 
easy grace of a veteran. She took the audience into 
her confidence with a glance and a gesture. ‘They 
were with her, and for her, before she had uttered a 
sound. 

Then she began to speak. The rasping voice gave 
way to the low mellow tones of a cello. The memory 
of that voice in the dressing room came to Good- 
house and he relaxed with a smile. He had had a 
peep behind the curtain, and there were still no 
miracles. 

But it was still a miracle to the audience. This 
transformed voice reached out to them, as only a 
voice can. Jane was the ideal woman whispering 
to every man in the audience. And every woman 
dreamed that the tones were her very own. 

Goodhouse tore himself away before the curtain 
dropped. When he reached the wings, ready to be 
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the first to offer congratulations, he found Pauline 
ahead of him. 


Without a word, but with her eyes blinded with 
tears, she handed him a folded paper, torn in two. 
Goodhouse hardly noticed it, for Jane was coming 
toward them from the stage. 


The house was in a panic. Seldom had such an 
ovation been accorded to a new star on Broadway. 
In the midst of the confusion out there, blasé critics 
were feverishly coining new phrases to describe a 
miracle. 

Jane walked off into Pauline’s arms. The noise 
from the house penetrated the drops and the girl 
had almost to shout, between sobs. 

“Oh, Mother, it was grand! I never really saw 
an actress until now! Mother, I’m going back to 
school tomorrow.” 

The stage manager quietly separated them and 
led Jane away to take her first bow. 

Pauline turned to the great Goodhouse, “Your 
play is saved, Mr. Goodhouse,” she said, “but you 
will need to draw up a new contract.” She pointed 
to the torn paper that he still held tightly. 

He looked at it, as though seeing it for the first 
time. 

“What is this?” he said. 

“My contract,” answered Pauline, “you will have 
to change the name to Jane.” 

“Will she accept, Pauline?” 
shall we break it to her?” 

Jane was still taking bows with the rest of the 
cast and alone. Then the audience called for the 
author and finally for the producer. 

Goodhouse patted Pauline’s arm. “You’re a brave 
kid,” he said; “some day you may be as great as 
your mother. Don’t worry, I’ve just thought of the 
answer. Step out here in the wings and listen.” 

Goodhouse walked onto the stage and took his 
place between Jane and the leading man. He waved 
a hand for silence and the shouting and clapping 
died away. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen. It is needless for me to 
tell you how grateful I am at the reception you 
have given my new play. But I believe I express 
the sentiments of the entire company when I say 
that we are still more grateful—I had almost used 
the shop-worn word “thrilled”—at your reception 
of our new star.” 

He put his arm about Jane, the audience clapped, 
and whistled, and screamed. 

“But I have an announcement to make, and an 
error to correct,” he went on. “The printers have 
made a slight mistake in the billings and on the 
programs. The new star is not PAULINE CHAN- 
DLER, but MISS JANE CHANDLER.” 


he asked, “and how 
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The Windows in 


Our Chapter Room 


Abbot Ignatius Esser, O.S.B. 
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ES, WE are really happy with these fine win- 
dows in our Abbey Chapter Room. They are 
a rather new type of window designing. They seem 
a bit odd at first, but fit into the decoration scheme 
so perfectly and offer so much inspiration, that one 
soon learns to love them. The same artist that de- 
signed all the decoration of the Chapter Room and 
did all the painting of the thirty-two wall and ceil- 
ing pictures, selected the theme and subjects of the 
windows. That was Dom Gregory de Wit, O.S.B., 
of Mont Cesar Abbey, Louvain, Belgium. Emil 
Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Missouri, made the windows. Mr. Frei and his 
artists worked out the fine details of all the twenty- 
four designs. It was worthy of our deep apprecia- 
tien to see the great interest that Mr. Frei per- 
sonally took in the making of these fine windows. 
What surprises many is the absence of all color. 
In this we followed the very old plan of church 
decoration: When the walls are colored, the win- 
dows are not; when the windows are colored, the 
walls are not. This is to avoid a clash of colors. 
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Our windows are of clear glass, except that it is 
slightly tinged with a greenish, grayish hue, to 
give the room an ascetical atmosphere. All the 
letters and figures are made of heavy lines in plain 
black. The leading is so well done that at night in 
the lighted room the windows look beautiful because 
of these lead designs. 

There are twenty-four windows, in twelve pairs, 
six pairs on each side of the Chapter Room. The 
first six pairs, on the south side of the room, deal 
with the monastic vocation; the other six pairs, on 
the north side of the room, deal with the response 
to the monastic vocation. As you enter the only 
door, at the east end of the room, you look to your 
left to see window number one. In regular order 
the rest all follow as you proceed around the large 
room and back to the doorway. All the texts used 
are taken from the Latin original of the Rule of 
St. Benedict, written in about the year 529. The 
windows will be described and explained in pairs 
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LISTEN AND LEARN 


1. The first window shows a huge human ear 
with a large bird whispering into it. At the bottom 
is another bird, the picture of docility. The big 
ear represents the degree of attention the newcomer 
to the cloister should show. The big bird is the 
raven of St. Benedict inspiring the monk-to-be. In 
large letters down the full length of the window is 
the word “Ausculta,” which means “hearken.” It 
is interesting to know that the first thing that St. 
Benedict teaches his recruits is what the Army 
teaches, namely, attention. Hearken, listen atten- 
tively, attention. 


2. ECCE LEX. That means, behold the law. 
The second window shows a hand holding an open 
book that is being delivered to a second hand re- 
ceiving it. St. Benedict is delivering his law or 
rule to the new-comer. It contains in practical form 
the teaching of Christ and His Church. A raven 
flying overhead points to this book with one wing, 
as though saying: Behold the Law. 


FOLLOWING THE LEADER 


3. In the third window we read the words “Sub 
uno Rege.” The meaning: Under one King. Yes, 
and that King is Christ as is evidenced by the big 
crown with the Chi Rho symbol on it. The Raven 
is descending from heaven to fight under the Chi 
Rho (Christ), and dethrones a false king, symbo- 
lized by a crowned bird lying helpless at the bottom 
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“ virtue). 


of the window. All who live under the Rule of St. 
Benedict render service to The Leader, Christ our 
King. 


4. CURRITUR VIA—One runs on the path (of 
This window shows the Lamb of. God 
holding a banner. This Lamb is our Leader. A 
path i3 shown leading upwards to heaven. At the 
bottom of the path is a winged foot. According to 
St. Benedict, even though the path of virtue seems 


difficult at first, a little practice will make it easy 
and one will run along the good road to heaven, 
following the true Leader, Christ. 


THE TWO BIG MOTIVES (not pictured) 


5. St. Benedict does not expect human beings to 
be motivated at once by the sublime virtue of 
charity. Fear comes first as a motive. Window 
five has on it the words “TIMOR DLII”’—the fear 
of God. The eye of the tri-une God is shown with 
rays penetrating in all directions. God sees every- 
thing, the stars, the sun, the earth. He sees you 
and me. We should fear lest at any time He see 
us doing what is wrong. 


6. After fear comes the next big motive of 
Charity. In big letters the Latin of this word 
CARITAS is written across the window. The full 
length of the window contains a Chi Rho symbol 
to remind us of Christ, who is God, and God is 
Charity. A beautiful example of charity is shown: 
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A white sheep with crosses on its body—a baptized 
person—is leading a black sheep along an upward 
path, marked with ascending sheep tracks, towards 
waves of water—baptism—and heaven. 


SHARING WITH CHRIST 


7. NIHIL XTO CARIUS. “Nothing is dearer 
than Christ.” That is the idea planted by the 
seventh window. Again, a Chi Rho is depicted 
through the full length of the window. That repre- 
sents Christ. Oak leaves and an acorn typify the 
strength that is in Christ and that comes to us 
from Christ. A love-bird‘is leaning affectionately 
against the Chi Rho or Christ, showing us that we 
ought to cleave to Him. 

8. PASSIONIBUS XTI PARTICIPAMUR—We 
share in the sufferings of Christ. A bird is shown 
feeding a young bird in the nest. A big juicy worm 
is the rich reward for the patience of the bird in the 
nest. How long this bird had to wait for this worm 
before it was finally found and delivered! In our 
life patience must also play a great part. In fact, 
in our patience we shall possess (save) our souls, 
says Holy Scripture. Even the word “patience” 
comes from the Latin word “patior” which means 
“T suffer.” The suffering whereby we imitate 
Christ and merit our heaven will for the most part 
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HATPIN STILETTOS 


HE VINOUS vapors of a birthday banquet and the sen- 
I sual seducements of a dancing damsel turned the head of 
Herod, the tetrach, and caused St. John to lose his head. 


be nothing other than the patience we show in meet- 
ing the trials and misfortunes of life. 
THE TWO SEEKERS (not pictured) 

9. QUAERENS DOMINUS. “The Lord seek- 
ing.” These words in window number nine are ex- 
plained by the work of two hands shown, the one 
holding a shepherd’s staff, the other extricating a 
sheep from a mass of briars. That points to the 
work of the Good Shepherd, Christ, who seeks us 
when we have gone astray. He is ever THE 
GREAT SEEKER, in search of souls. 

10. REVERA DEUM QUAERIT. “He truly 
seeks God.” St. Benedict stressed the idea of seek- 
ing God. That was the touchstone for the novices 
Watch closely to see whether they truly seek God. 
If they do, they will be good Religious. If they 
do not, don’t let them stay in the monastery. Our 
window number ten shows a sheep, black indeed, 
but trying to rise along the upward path to heaven. 
As is the case with all persons that seek God, this 
poor sheep meets with much opposition from the 
evil one, the devil, who is holding the tail of the 
sheep, punching his trident into his body, and with 
his spear-tipped tail puncturing one of his front 
legs. The raven is shown calling to heaven for help 
for the poor sheep or sinner. 

(Continued on page 260) 
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The severed head of this fearless martyr of justice was served 
on a golden platter to the revenge-glutted Herodias who had 
“laid snares for him, and would have liked to put him to death, 
but she could not” (St. Mark 6:19). At last her fiendish appe- 
tite was sated. But was it, really? Not content with knowing 
that at last her hated foe was powerless, she vented her in- 
satiable revenge on that noble vg ~_ os ew ed 
o . : pride-snared husband: “It is not lawful for thee to have thy 
ee ae eo ge tegen brother’s wife” (St. Mark 6:18), for these words included a 
_ : : rebuke to her own adultery. With a needle (or was it a hat- 
pin?—if a hat could be found large enough tocover her hair-mitred head) she repeatedly 
pierced that lifeless and senseless member of her victim. 
Herodias had her brood in the pot-headed Pharisees. They, too, could not bear the lashings 
of the tongue of the Son of God. At last they had Him in their power. The innocent victim 
of their hate was “bound” and the day of their revenge had come. Caiphas sent the bound prison- 
er first to his father-in-law, Annas, and Annas sent Jesus bound to Caiphas, the high priest. 
Wounded pride, instead of closing the wound with the medicated tape of humility, coddles the 
open sore until it becomes infected with “revenge.” But first it must have its victim bound, 
made helpless. Then the cruel torture may begin with its poison-tipped stilettos. The bee 
stings in self-defense—and dies. The wasp, at the slightest provocation stings its victim again 
and again. Waspish pride does the same. It forgets that bleeding hearts heal more slowly 
than bleeding bodies, and are more painful. 
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ECHOES FROM OUR ABBEY HALLS 


ATHER Malachy Edward Ful- 
F ics, O.S.B., the son of Mary 

nee McGuiness, Crossmaglen, 
Co. Armagh, Ireland, and Michael 
Fulton, Co. Galway, was born on 
Sept. 28, 1914, in New York City. 
One of nine children, Father Malachy 
received his early education at the 
knees of his saintly Irish parents 
whose stories of the banshee and the 
history of the Land of Saints and 
Scholars formed an integral part of 
his character formation. 


He attended Annunciation and In- 
carnation grade schools. After his 
graduation from Incarnation, Father 
Malachy attended the New York 
Diocesan Preparatory Seminary, 
Cathedral College, where for four 
years he listened to the lectures of 
those distinguished and _ cultured 
priests and laymen who helped to 
strengthen and form his character. 
Here he was able to listen and to 
talk to his teachers whose aim was 
to make men of God out of these 
City children. Among the happiest 
years of his life were those spent 
in the hallowed halls of Cathedral 
College. Father Malachy was made 
president of his Class for several 
years, head of the Dramatic and 
Literary Society. He was Business 
Manager of the Cathedralite, the 
High School paper, and cheer leader 
for the High School and College. 


For years he was a faithful and 
devoted altar boy and usher. He 
was president of the Junior Holy 
Name Society. For several years he 
worked for Mother Georgia Stevens, 
R.S.C.J., the head of Pius X School 
of Liturgical Music, and it was here 
that he met Father Stephen Thuis, 
0.S.B., the Rector of the Minor 
Seminary, who was then delivering 
a course at the School on the Litur- 
gy. Father Malachy accompanied 
Fr. Stephen to the “West,” and for 
the following nine years was en- 
gaged in studies in the Seminary 
and Novitiate. 


On June 5 he was elevated to the 
Holy Priesthood and celebrated his 
first Solemn High Mass in Incarna- 


tion Church on Pentecost Sunday 
June 13. 
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Fr. Malachy Fulton, O.S.B. 


ATHER Bonaventure was born 
in New Albany, Indiana, Sep- 
tember 6, 1918. He received 
his primary education at Holy Trini- 
ty School there, and in 1931 he be- 
gan his studies for the priesthood at 
St. Meinrad Minor Seminary. In 
1937 he was invested in the habit of 
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St. Benedict and made his vows in 
the Order the following year. Fa- 
ther Bonaventure celebrated his 
First Holy Mass on June 6 in his 
native parish -assisted by Father 


Meinrad Rouck of Cannelton as 
Father Abbot preached 


archpriest. 
the sermon. 


ATHER Cuthbert Lawrence 

Hughes of the East Side com- 

pletes with Fr. Malachy (West 
Side) the harmony of New York’s 
contribution to our Indiana Monas- 
tic Family. Both of his parents 
came from County Monaghan, Ire- 
land, married here, and settled in 
the Parish of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel. On the twenty-fourth of 
August, 1911, their second son was 
born and a few days later baptized 
Lawrence. 

In the same Parish he began his 
school-life, received his First Holy 
Communion and Confirmation. Here, 
too, he witnessed the last rites for 
his beloved Parents. 

Home needs and business oppor- 
tunities called him away from his 
books at the age of fifteen, and he 
spent the next five years as an em- 
ployee in Wall St. While on a vaca- 
tion in Washington, D. C., in 1929, 
he met the late Fr. Godfrey Schil- 
ling, O.F.M., who urged him to de- 
vote himself to the religious life. 

Because of his interrupted school- 
ing, he found it necessary to begin 
at the beginning and has just com- 
pleted twelve years of happy school 
days in the Minor and Major Semi- 
naries of St. Meinrad. 

On Trinity Sunday Fr. Cuthbert 
returned to the Font of his bap- 
tism, and there in the Sanctuary of 
our Blessed Mother in the presence 
of relatives and friends, assisted by 
the Pastor, Fr. Murphy, Fr. Jerome, 
and Fr. Malachy, he offered solemn 
thanks to God in the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 


ATHER Jude comes from a 
Fives family of twelve chil- 

dren, two boys of whom are 
now dead. He is the eldest son 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Woerdeman, 
and was born August 17, 1917. At 
Baptism his parents named him 
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Henry Joseph but preferred to call 
him Joseph, though for the first few 
years, until more little brothers ap- 
peared on the scene, his favorite title 
was “Buddy.” 

Except for a few years as a young 
child, all his early life was spent in 
Indianapolis. He entered the grade 
school of St. Francis de Sales parish 
and graduated after his eight years 
of elementary schooling under 
guidance of the Franciscan Sisters 
from Oldenburg, Ind. In September, 
1931, acting upon what has been a 
life-long wish, he began his studies 
for the Sacred Priesthood in the 
Minor Seminary. Six years later, in 
August, 1937, he became a Bene- 
dictine novice in our Community; 
the next year he made Simple Pro- 
fession of vows and received the 
name Jude. Thereupon he resumed 
his studies. The great day of Sol- 
emn Profession of vows came on 
August 6, 1941. 

His first Solemn Mass was cele- 
brated in his home parish of St. 
Francis de Sales on Pentecost Sun- 
day. 


ATHER Terence Joseph Stan- 
ton, O.S.B., the son of Kathe- 
rine nee O’Malley, and Edward 
Stanton, both from County Mayo, 
Ireland, was born Oct. 28, 1917, in 
Aurora, Ill. His parents settled in 
an Irish neighborhood around Holy 
Angels Church and it was there that 
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Father Terence was baptmed, re- 
ceiving the name of Joseph Patrick. 
He received his first Holy Commun- 
ion and Confirmation in the same 
parish church. There at Holy An- 
gels school he received his primary 
education from the Dominican Sis- 
ters. In 1931 he entered Fox Valley 
Catholic High School. In 1933 the 
school, until then under the super- 
vision of the Augustinian Fathers of 
Villanova, was taken over by the 
Benedictine Fathers from St. Mein- 
rad and was named Marmion Mili- 
tary Academy. After the third year 
of high school there Father came to 
St. Meinrad Minor Seminary where 
he completed his high school and two 
years College Course. On Aug. 5, 
1937, he was invested as a Bene- 
dictine Novice and one year later 
made his first profession receiving 
the name Frater Terence. Three 
years later he made Solemn vows in 
the monastic community. 

On Pentecost Sunday Father of- 
fered his first Solemn Mass in his 


Fr. Terence Stanton, O.S.B. 


parish church assisted by the Rev. 
Father Norbert, O.S.B., Superinten- 
dent of Marmion, Rev. Gregory 
Kunkel, O.S.B., and Rev. Sylvester 
Eye. Rev. Walter Sullivan, 0.S.B., 
delivered the sermon. The pastor of 
Holy Angels, Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. F. 
Connor, and a large group of clergy, 
were present in the sanctuary. 
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ATHER Polycarp Sherwood is 

to be ordained late this sum- 

mer. The Lord made a begin- 
ning of His ways for me in a Prot- 
estant family of 7 children, from 
whom I have learned and do learn 
much of the supreme value of the 
common life, the life of the first be- 
lievers at Jerusalem. When four- 
teen the Lord showed His way for 
me. The vain use of the sacred name 
of Jesus by my schoolfellows, espe- 
cially by a Jew, seemed to call for 
instruction; I would therefore be a 
minister. This resolve brought me 
into close contact with the late Rt. 
Rev. Joseph M. Francis, Episcopa- 
lian Bishop of Indianapolis, to whom 
under God I owe much and for whom 
I ask your prayers; it also occa- 


sioned my being sent away to an 
Episcopalian Church school where I 
first learned to value the Catholic 
name and some Catholic doctrine. 
Later at college I was under the 
direction of some Episcopalian re- 
ligious. In my third year during the 


Fr. Polycarp Sherwood, O.S.B. 


course of my studies I made the ac- 
quaintance of St. Francis of Assisi 
and was so enamored of his evan- 
gelical life that I then and there de- 
termined to join the Franciscan com- 
munity that I knew to exist in the 
Episcopal Church. I had however to 
wait, first till the end of my college 
course; then, at the request of my 
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family, till I should have completed 
the three-year theological course. 
This Franciscan vocation so _ in- 
creased my appreciation of things 
Catholic that during the first year 
at the seminary I openly acknowl- 
edged the Successor of Peter as the 
divine center of unity and infallible 
teacher of the Church. But I then 
conceived it my duty to propagate 
this belief among my fellow Epis- 
copalians. The Holy Ghost had not 
yet opened my eyes. This He de- 
layed till my third year, when, for 
a good part of the fall term, I was 
almost alone in my class in defend- 
ing the Scriptures as of truly divine 
authority. Then it was that He 
showed me that the fulness of what 
I believed could only be possessed in 
the fulness of actual submission to 
the Church, the  Spirit-borne 
Church; and that this could, for my- 
self, be perfectly seccred only in 
that simple common life, modeled on 
that of the first Christians at Jeru- 
salem, the monastic life. Therefore 
I am a Catholic, a monk, and soon 


Fr. Bonaventure Knaebel, O.S.B. 


to be a priest. To God who has thus 
shown me His ways, be glory, in the 
Church and in Christ Jesus. 


N MAY 1, 1917, Mary Hannan 
Walpole brought forth her 
third child and second son. It 
was decided that the child should be 
graced with the name of the father, 
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and so he received the name of Mar- 
tin on the day of his initiation into 
the life of grace. “It was decided” 
is purposely employed above, for the 
writer knows not who decided such 
momentous problems in those days. 
He was baptized in his parish 
church, St. Patrick’s, Indianapolis. 
As most children the one in ques- 
tion here led a most exciting un- 
eventful life in company with his 
older brother and sister and his 
younger ones as the number of chil- 
dren given to the family mounted to 
seven. At six years of age Mar- 
tin Jr. entered St. Patrick’s School 
under the careful and loving tute- 
lage of the Sisters from St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods; and at the end of 
that first school year received First 
Holy Communion from the Pastor of 
St. Patrick’s Church, Fr. (now 
Msgr.) John P. O’Connell. A week 
after First Holy Communion, the 
saintly Bishop Chartrand admin- 
istered the strengthening Sacrament 
of Confirmation. The eight years 
of schooling passed in regular 


Fr. Cuthbert Hughes, 0.S.B. 


routine. After elementary school... 
to Cathedral High School with the 
Holy Cross Brothers from Notre 
Dame as professors. In the fresh- 
man year Bishop Chartrand sug- 
gested St. Meinrad for studies for 
the priesthood with his brother, Bob 
.-.but he didn’t feel he had the 
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Fr. Donald Walpole, O.S.B. 


vocation. He graduated in the year 
35 shortly after the death of the 
bishop of the diocese. In his third 
year at Cathedral High the Priest- 
hood was considered seriously and 
there was no other motive for tak- 
ing fourth Latin than to prepare to 


enter St. Meinrad in the following 


year; it couldn’t have been a love 
for the classical language itself that 
requested a fourth Latin class for 
two seniors. The other member of 
the Latin Class, Bro. Reginald, O.P., 
will be ordained, God willing, in 
May. 

In September to St. Meinrad... 
he found it ideal. After completion 
of the two year Junior College 
course he entered the Seminary and 
completed the studies in Philosophy. 
During second Philosophy he asked 
to be accepted by the monks and was 
accepted as a novice with twelve 
other candidates. Upon completion 
of the novitiate he pronounced 
three-year vows, taking the religious 
name of Donald, much to the cha- 
grin, of Martin Sr., and commenced 
the studies in Theology. God Will- 
ing on August 6th he will pronounce 
Solemn vows and after the reception 
of major orders, will be ordained to 
the priesthood in September. Frater 
Denald has two brothers, Father 
Robert Walpole, assistant to the Pas- 
tor of St. Gabriel’s parish in Con- 
nersville, and James, in the U. S. 
Army, and three sisters. 
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The Mannings are a family of six, augmented for the 
present by the arrival from California of two nieces and 
a nephew to live in Copper City, Montana, until their 
sick mother is able to return home from the hospital. 
The shadow of a strike in the mines hovers over the 
community and the worried wives are trying to settle it 
in their own way. Julia Manning has decided to take 
the case directly to the Mother of God and is now talk- 
ing over her plan with Father Rooney. 


CHAPTER EIGHT (Continued) 


T WAS her turn to nod with mute comprehen- 
sion while Father talked. “Somehow people 
seem to forget God once in a while. They get cocky 
and sure of themselves and feel they need nothing 
higher than humanity. Prosperity does that. As 
long as things go well mankind seems to think that 
he is sufficient unto himself. But when trouble 
comes it’s entirely a different attitude. All of a 
sudden someone remembers that there is a higher 
authority than those on earth. People turn back to 
the old faith that has been discarded or at least 
overlooked. And the old faith is there. The same 
God is waiting for the call. Yours was a natural 
impulse, Julia. It’s a pooling of strength as it 
were. The more people pray and pray together, 
the more difficult it will be for alien forces to creep 
in.” 
“And you think that family prayer is the right 
approach... for .... well .... preparations for de- 
fense?” 
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“I do, Julia. None better. We hear all this talk 
now-a-days about Fifth Columnists and such. Well, 
corruption has no monopoly on the inside job angle 
of things. Life too, begins within. Every type of 
life. What about a seed inside the ground? A seed 
isn’t much in itself but a tree is a pretty formidable 
fifth column in anybody’s yard.” 

“Oh thank you, Father. 
great deal out for me.” 

“And you, Julia, have given me an excellent sug- 
gestion for a rousing sermon, for which I’m always 
grateful. And you can be sure that I’ll urge the 
whole parish to join in the movement you good 
ladies have put underway by your house to house 
calls today.” 

The phone rang and the steps of Mrs. Tarrant 
could be heard coming from the kitchen. “Im- 
maculate Conception Rectory. Yes, Father Rooney 
is in. Just a moment, please.” 

“Excuse me, Julia,” and the tall form had gone 
swiftly from the room. He was back in a few 
minutes and when she caught the expression on his 
face she knew the call had somehow concerned her. 
“Julia,” he said and there was something akin to 
pity in his eyes. Her mind leapt ahead. He was 
sorry for her because of someone she loved. The 
children? Tom? 

“Yes, Father?” she said, as simply as a child. 

“It’s Tom, Julia. He’s been hurt.” 

Wild thoughts were tumbling in her brain. If a 
priest had been called, then Tom was alive .... un- 


You’ve straightened a 
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less .... unless .... it was because of her they’d 
called, to break some news .... Mercifully Father’s 
voice interrupted her thoughts, “Come on Julia. 
He’s at the hospital. He’ll be needing us.” 

“How badiy, Father?” she whispered and her 
lips almost refused to form the words. 

“I don’t know. Anyway I’m taking the Oils and 
the Blessed Sacrament.” He rushed to the Church 
across the street, then came back. Motionless she 
had stood waiting. Almost motionless had been her 
mind which had been so active a moment before. 
If she could compel herself to wait. Father and she 
walked out to the garage. He opened the door of 
his car for her, then slipped into the driver’s seat. 
As he did, her eyes were suddenly riveted to the 
black cloth of his overcoat. Somewhere beneath 
there was her God. Why should she be afraid. 
Riding along in the shabby car beneath the slightly 
worn overcoat was the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth. O dear Jesus, I place my trust in Thee. 


The snow churned as the wheels caught hold, 
then as swiftly as was safe they were moving 
toward the hospital and whatever awaited there. 


CHAPTER NINE 


ISTER IRENE met Father Rooney and Julia 
Manning at the main entrance of St. James 
In her face was the reverence and re- 


Hospital. 
spect suitable for encounter with the conveyor of 


the Holy Eucharist. Father walked swiftly toward 
the elevators as though this was a well known 
route toward the corridors of the sick with the 
Sacrament near his breast. Indeed it must have 
been, because the hospital was a large and teeming 
institution, and since almost all the population of 
Copper City was Catholic he would likely be called 
to see many patients there. 

Julia was vaguely conscious of the characteristic 
blend of hospital odors that struck her face as she 
left the snow-cleaned air behind. Actually she was 
not aware of any such detail as that peculiar anti- 
septic smell, but her being must have absorbed it, 
for ever after a similar scent was to bring back to 
her that tense moment as she crossed the threshold 
of the building in which her husband lay. Behind 
her was a world of snow and mountain-sharpened 
air; what was ahead of her she could not know. 

“He'll be all right, Mrs. Manning. He’ll be all 
right, dear.” Sister Irene’s hand was strong and 
steady on her arm. She was strong in every way. 
She was not afraid to face death. Time and time 
again she had met him in her rounds. Sometimes 
by the skill of her profession and that of the doctors 
she was able to repe! the onslaught of death. Other 
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times, though, he went prowling hungrily through 
the wards into the private rooms and out again. 
But Sister Irene never feared him nor permitted 
others to consider his approach with dread. Rather 
she practiced reconciliation to his prerogatives, once 
the hour of death was there for an individual. It 
was her task as a registered nurse and the super- 
intendent of the St. James Hospital staff to keep 
death on the other side of the institution’s walls. 
But her work and power were limited and she never 
fought past seemliness, she never questioned death’s 
victory over scientific skill. When she told Julia 
that, “He will be all right,” she meant just that. 
To Sister Irene, Tom would be all right whatever 
the decision of the Deity. 

When the elevator flew swiftly upward, there 
went through Julia’s abdomen that lurching fami- 
liar to children in riding elevators. It was strange 
that a mere ride in an elevator could do that to her. 
Caprice of humanity that. An elevator could stab 
her being with the sensation of fear, but the realiza- 
tion that Tom Manning her beloved husband lay in- 
jured and inert could not wring from her any 
quality of fear. Instead there beat in her pulse, 
there pounded through her heart the monotony of 
the consoling chant, “Jesus, Mary and Joseph. My 
trust. My trust.” Oh sweet solace of prayer. 

The voice of Sister Irene was as steady as her 
hand. It reached out to Julia and braced and guid- 
ed her. “Dr. Manning won’t recognize you.” She 
prepared her for what waited beyond a closed door. 
“He hasn’t regained consciousness yet.” 

Tom would not know her. Tom whose every fea- 
ture was written in her heart. Tom whose manner 
of smiling, whose inflection of voice, whose ring of 
laughter were as near to her as the soft sound of 
her own breath. He would not know her now; she 
should lean over him and search his face. He would 
not know that it was Julia Manning, his wife of 
over twenty years, the mother of his boys and girls, 
Julia who loved him so. 

“Oh, I see, Sister,” she said aloud. 

“This is the room.” Sister explained as the little 
party of three came abreast of a closed door with a 
sign reading, ‘No Visitors,’ “Mrs. Manning, there 
is a waiting room where we can sit down until 
Father comes out.” 

“Thank you, Sister.” Hurry, Hurry, Hurry Fa- 
ther. Go in to Tom. Reach to him into the void 
where he is. Touch him with the blessed oils you 
carry. Let him feel the power of the sacrament. 
Let his body sense the Presence of that dear Guest 
beneath your coat whether or not he is capable of 
receiving it within himself. 

In the waiting room Julia sat stiffly on the edge 
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of a chair. Kindly, the nun sat down to wait with 
her. Out of the odd assortment of thoughts that 
seethed behind the constant chant in Julia’s brain, 
was the observation that it was slightly cool in the 
waiting room. She had on her coat and was not 
uncomfortable. She thought I must remember to 
knit Sister Irene one of those vest-like sweaters the 
nuns sometimes wear beneath the capes of their 
habits. It might be very cold in the corridors on 
night duty this time of year. She thought of the 
children. It was time for them to be coming home 
from school. It was rare that she was not there 
to welcome them. They would wonder where she 
was. Somehow she must get them word. O, dear 
God, let both of us go home. Tom and I. They 
need him so. The reassurance of his presence. His 
calm serenity. His quick and appreciative smile at 
all their concerns. And the children of Ed and 
Kate needed him too. And she needed him. Needed 
him as one needs any part of one’s self. He would 
not know her, Sister had said, but with her eyes 
staring into space, Julia sat and looked at him. She 
saw him teaching at the School of Mines. She saw 
earnest young boys talking to him after class. He 
listened with patience and understanding. What 
these boys had to say was important. For the boys 
were important. She saw Tom marching up the 
aisle at the parish church on Holy Name Sunday. 
She saw him taking up the collection at the eight 
o’clock Mass. O dear God, I can’t go on without 
him. O dearest God, forgive me please. I know 
what to say. Thy Will be done. Not mine. Thy 
Will, dear Lord, Amen. 

Into the confusion of her thoughts a voice fil- 
tered, telling her something. Sister Irene said, 
“Mrs. Manning, you can only wait. There is no 
need to fret yourself. You had best save your 
strength.” Sister’s hands gently touched Julia’s 
where they were clasped in the frenzy of her ten- 
sion. Strangely the tension seeped away. Limp 
went Julia’s hands and one of them gratefully closed 
over the kind hand of the nun. From the contact, 
there came strength and composure. As though 
she had been braved for any new ordeal she sat as 
erect as before, but with poise in which there was 
no hint of her former stiffness. She was able un- 
flinchingly to meet the eyes of Father Rooney when 
he came looking for her. As though she were a 
child Father said, “Extreme Unction is the Sacra- 
ment which has the power to give physical as well 
as spiritual strength.” 

“T know,” she said. The place in her old Balti- 
more catechism had been yellowed from use where 
she’d first learned that truth. How glibly she used 
to recite it when she was a child. How good it was 


to be thus fortified with the teachings of the 
Church. 

Before she could ask Father any question there 
was the crackle of starched uniform in the hall and 
a nurse said, “Father Rooney, your call is waiting.” 

Father was gone only a moment, “The call was 
from Dave. I left word for the operator to call me 
as soon as there was an answer from your house. 
Do you want to talk to him?” The tone implied, 
“Are you able to talk to him?” 

Julia stood up. The floor was steady under her 
feet. In spite of the sensation of liquid joints at 
her knees she managed to walk erect and straight 
toward the telephone booth. Once there she pulled 
the door. Now. She must be brave. She was go- 
ing to talk to one of the children. 

“Hello.” 

“Hello Mother. Mother, how is he? MHow’s 
Dad?” 

“You mustn’t worry, son. He’ll be all right.” She 
did not realize that she was echoing Sister Irene. 

“You’re sure, Mother?” 

“Of course I’m sure.” And she was. Tom Man- 
ning would be all right either way. 

“Mom, do you want me to come down there or 
wait here until the others come home?” 

“I'd rather you’d wait at home.” 

“I thought you might.” Good boy—Dave. 

“Don’t let the girls be frightened. You take hold, 
Dave.” 

“TI will. Don’t give us a thought ... But is there 
anything we can do?” 

“You can pray, Dave. All of you must pray.” 

“You bet. You bet, Mom. And tell Dad that 
we will.” 

“T’ll tell him, son.” And she would tell him, Julia 
assured herself fiercely. And he would know that 
they were praying for him. Beyond the mists and 
clouds between, our prayers will go to him, will 
touch him, will wrap about him and carry him safe- 
ly back to us if that is the Will of God. 

“And take care of yourself, Mom.” Dave said. 

“T will. Goodbye, Dave.” 


“Goodbye.” Click went the receiver and Dave 
was gone. She was alone in the dim little both. 
Hastily she opened the door and found Sister wait- 
ing for her. 

“You may see your husband for a moment now. 
The Doctor is with him.” 

Julia was aware of a blur of white in the room 
which must be a nurse, of the familiar face of Dr. 
Jerry Keane, of a mound on a strange hospital bed. 
Still and motionless. That must be Tom. Oh dar- 
ling, darling. She stood for an instant beside the 
bed. The dark hair was against the lines of the 
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bed, the eyes were closed with all the laughter lines 
captured there, the breathing was slow and seemed 
faint. Silently she backed from the room. 

Dr. Keane followed her from the room. “Oh 
Jerry, I’m glad you’re here.” Dr. Jerry Keane was 
one of Tom’s favorite golfing partners. 

“T’ll do all I can for Tom, Julia. We all will and 
you must be brave. Of course you will.” 

“He’s the one.” she said. 

Jerry Keane seemed to understand what she 
meant. “Yes, Tom’s the one and he’ll come through. 
Those like Tom always do... Julia you’d better go 
home. Please believe me, it’s the best thing to do. 
I'll stay with him. All night if need be. I’ve trans- 
ferred all my calls to Doctor Pat and I'll stay 
here with Tom.” Pat was his brother and profes- 
sional partner. Everybody in Copper City knew and 
respected the Doctor Keanes. They used to idolize 
them years ago when they were football heroes at 
the local high. They idolized them more than ever 
now in their role of medical men. What good deeds 
were theirs among the folks of Copper City was 
known only to the white gulches where they went 
driving at night in answer to an urgent call, up the 
slopes on snowshoes on mercy bent, into black 
shafts on the hills, unhesitatingly where there was 
aneed. They were of the people. The two of them 
belonged to the people. The Keane boys. 

Julia realized that what he was saying was true. 
It would be better for her to go home. Home to the 
children. That was her place. 


“You'll call me, Jerry, at the slightest change? 
The very slightest?” 

“T will, Julia. You can depend on me.” 
knew she could. 

As she started to go he said, “Another thing. If 
you don’t want to talk to reporters right now, Fa- 
ther Rooney suggested that you go with him out the 
ambulance entrance.” 

“The reporters?” 
with the words. 

“Didn’t you know, Julia. Didn’t they tell you 
how it happened?” Swiftly he sketched the stark 
little drama which had ended with Tom limp and 
still on a hospital bed. A boy with a sled, a boy 
all excited with the gleam of silver tonged runners 
against the snow. The sudden appearance of a big 
lumber truck. It’s hard to stop a truck immediate- 
ly on a hill. Especially a hill unstable with new 
snow. The little boy looked up and then he 
screamed and that was all until the little boy was 
a safe small blob on the side of the street and Tom 
Manning was a red dark spot where the truck had 
passed. Strange it had not occurred to Julia to 
wonder about how this thing had happened to Tom. 


And she 


Her confused mind fumbled 
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She had been accepting the fact of it without reach- 
ing for its cause. 

“How like Tom to do a thing like that,” she 
whispered. She hoped she whispered. She might 
have whimpered the words. 

“How like him, indeed ... ” 

“How ...” her eyes questioned Jerry. Her trai- 
torous lips refused to ask. 

“We can’t say yet how badly hurt he is. We can’t 
tell his chance. Of course he has excellent vitality 
and if he regains consciousness during the night 
...” He in turn let the thought trail away. 

“But you’ll call me at the slightest change?” 

“Yes Julia, I promise you.” 


All the time Father Rooney was driving her in 
the direction of Big Butte, he talked about how he 
used to watch the falling snow when he was a child. 
It was snowing now and the falling flakes were 
getting mixed up with oncoming dusk. “My Mother 
used to tell us to catch the flakes,” Father said. 
“She’d open a window and direct my brother and 
me to hold out a hand and then to draw it in and 
examine what was there. Sometimes there were 
stars and sometimes diamonds and sometimes 
flowers. They were always lovely.” She found her- 
self lulled into composure as the priest spoke of the 
time when he was small. She looked back with him 


to a patient mother beyond the years showing the 


beauty of nature to her sons. Before Julia realized 
they were there, Father drew to a stop before the 
Manning house. 

“Will you come in, Father?” she suggested. 

“No. thank you; Benediction tonight. I’ll keep 
you in mind.” 

With a crunch against the snow he was gone and 
she was left to go into her house with what news 
she was compelled to share with those waiting 
there. There was the sound the snow made beneath 
her feet too as she walked up the path and onto 
the porch. As she came she saw a light reaching 
out from the kitchen windows. The girls must be 
in getting the dinner ready. What good girls they 
were. 

She fitted her key into the lock. Small Sue must 
have been near. Shrilly she cried out, “Mother’s 
home.” They all came rushing toward her then, 
bearing her down, pulling her arms asking, asking, 
asking, “How is he? Tell us Mother, how is he?” 
Sue began to cry. Pressing against Julia she cried 
with huge sobs shaking her while she cried. “Mum- 
my, Mummy.” She was too young to be expected to 
keep it back. The others did not cry. That is they 
did not cry with tears. There was a depth of weep- 
ing in the questions in their eyes, in the queer 
pinched set of their mouths. Helplessly she stood 
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there with them all for just the slightest time. 
Then she asked matter of factly, “Isn’t something 
boiling over on the stove?” 

“Good heavens, the potatoes,” Frances said. 

From that moment on, Julia had it all in hand. 
She was able to drive them on from there. She 
drove them through dinner, and she drove herself 
with them each time her eyes encountered Tom’s 
empty place. She concentrated on the matter of 
eating. There were compliments for the simply pre- 
pared food and questions as to the seasoning and 
careful attention to the unimportant answers. By 
the force of her will she not only pulled her own 
eyes away from that place at the end of the table 
but she pulled the others’ as well. Food was a safe 
topic. A pinch of salt and pepper on the end of a 
spoon. Simmer until done. It was like speaking of 
snow flakes wafting slowly toward the earth. 
Thank you, Father Rooney, for your lesson enroute 
home. 

“Say Mom,” Sue looked up from her plate, “I 
just remembered. You said at lunch you had some- 
thing you wanted to talk over at dinner time.” Ab- 
ruptly she stopped and new tears welled behind her 
eyes. “Gosh, I forgot,” she quavered. Forgot that 
the topic of conversation had been saved for dinner 
time so the family could all be together. Together 
... That had been a thousand years ago when that 


had been contemplated. At least a thousand years 
ago. Noon of this very day. 

Julia smiled reassuringly at Sue. “Why thank 
you, dear, for reminding me. I had forgotten.” 
And she had. Almost forgotten. To forget would 
be a catastrophe. For Sue in reminding her had 
indicated the way. The sure way. The only way. 
Her voice was calm and normal when she said, 
“There is something important I want to talk about. 
It has to do with a sort of family novena some of 
the families in the parish are starting tonight.” 
The novena was born out of a need to pray for the 
security of such happiness as was sheltered within 
the four walls of home. How important such peti- 
tions would be this night to the Mannings she could 
not have possibly foreseen. 


So it happened when the lights of all the houses 
clustered about Big Butte tapered on the snow, 
there were family groups kneeling in earnest sup- 
plication to Mary the Mother of God. Along the 
slopes was a house larger than the rest, where there 
was a group kneeling. And because they were 


. kneeling it was possible to endure the suspense and 


waiting of that night. 


“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, 
now and at the hour of our death. Amen.” 


(To be continued) 








A Letter from a Seminarian 


friend of yours, wasn’t he? 
consolation will be that if he was 
really a good friend, he’ll be a bet- 


A.P.O. 893 
Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Pat, 

Thanks for the communique from 
out the very throat of war. Yours 
‘aren’t exactly “few and far be- 
tween,” but rather, I’m afraid, few 
and short between—the beginning 
and the end. I was sorry to hear 
about McCormick; good fellow that! 
There was no need of your suggest- 
ing it, I have been doing a good bit 
of praying for him. I also had his 
name posted on the bulletin boards 
of the various departments so that 
the Monks and all the sems could 
chip in. Mac always was a good 
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ter one now. Dying in action that 
way doesn’t exactly bring one up for 
canonization; but Cardinal Mercier 
used to claim that it was close to 
martyrdom—dying for Christian 
principles, that is. Keep that under 
your hat, pal, right next to that 
burr head of yours—or get it inside 
if possible. You men are just 
throwing your lives away if you 
don’t offer them in union with the 
Passion of Christ. We aren’t fight- 
ing for America, or Roosevelt, or 
Churchill—we’re fighting for 
RIGHT! We’re fighting for free- 
doms based on the teaching of a 
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Man who was a Jew, a Catholic, and 
the embodiment of practically every- 
thing that our enemies are trying to 
destroy today—Jesus Christ. So if 
you offer your life with this in mind, 
you perform, at the very least, an 
heroic act of charity, risking your 
life that others may live in the liber- 
ty of the proper exercise of theirs. 

Death’s a queer thing in a way. 
It just snuffs some chaps out; oth- 
ers it keeps playing around with, 
like a cat. You fellows, I guess, are 
always prepared. I don’t suppose 
that it every really catches any of 
you completely unawares. 

You see, your reflections on Mac’s 
death caught me thinking right 
along that line myself, for I had a 
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pal, too, that just died in action—a 
good Irishman if there ever was one, 
with a smile as big as his heart! 
He was just filling out into the pro- 
portions of a fine young man, when 
Death sneaked up behind him, and 
tapping him on the shoulder, beck- 
oned him to follow. 


The docs. said it was Leucaemia 
and that he hadn’t a_ chance. 
“Chance,” scoffed the lads here, ““We 
don’t leave things to chance!” And 
they set about trying to pray him 
through. But God won the tug of 
war; I guess Bob Gavaghan was 
just too good to last long in this 
peace-despising world of ours. Now, 
I don’t mean that there was any- 
thing extraordinary about him; he 
didn’t seem much different than any 
of the other lads, until he was up 
for the final exams. By exams I 
mean that blood disease. He didn’t 
know for some time that he was on 
the list; but when he did find out, 
he never let the exam stump or 
fluster him, but took it with his 
usual grin. Before he had found out 
that there was a deadline on him, 
he kept pestering his good mother to 
write to our Rector, Fr. Stephen, for 
his Latin book. But she knew it was 
no good and stalled him off. 


When he did find out, he kept his 
chin up to avoid the tense at- 
mosphere of his knowing what the 
others knew, and their being aware 
of what might be on his mind. One 
day someone came in, as he was just 
shaking himself free from a reverie, 
(better look that one up, chum; 
don’t confuse it with the noise your 
bugler makes for the sitting-up exer- 
cises!)—-He came out of the fog and 
whispered, “I can’t make it... can’t 
make it.” When asked for an exe- 
gesis on the text, he simply replied: 
“I can’t make it. Can’t be a Priest 
... but... well, God’s will be done, 
not mine!” And to the end those 
words were about the only ones that 
parted his parched lips. His throat 
was stopped up by a swelling (set- 
tling of the toxins in his palate) and 
he could take less and less food un- 
til finally he practically starved to 
death. Yep, I said he died in action; 
because it took plenty action and 
cool nerve to keep smiling through 
all that—three strikes and the ball 
still coming! Just a week before he 
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was actually called up to Headquar- 
ters, he thought it was his signal for 
“Front and Center!” and told his 
folks so and not to worry—that it 
was God’s will. After it was over 
and he was still there smiling, he 
confessed rather shame-facedly to a 
friend of his and mine that he had 
been a little scared. The pal assured 
him that the “fork in the road” was 
matter enough for caution, consider- 
ing the number of reckless drivers 
that had gotten flat tires from the 
same. This fellow wrote to me that 


ss . 


Robert Gavaghan, a third year stu- 


dent of the Minor Seminary, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana, died at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, Indianapolis, May 14, 
1943. Bob was sixteen years old. His 
life was edifying, his death inspiring, 
his smile invincible. 


he didn’t know until a little later, 
but Dutch was scared because he 
thought he hadn’t suffered enough.— 
But what am I talking about, you 
know Finnegan as well as I. The 
middle one, class °’34? He’s the 
bookie that gave me these tips. 
Home on furlough, he stopped in to 
see if what he had been hearing was 
true about Bob Cavaghan. “True,” 
writes he, “why that kid’s already 
made the grade. The exams are just 
a formalism.” 


Bob was just getting a hair-cut 
when Finnegan pulled ashore; and 
from his letter he seemed pretty 
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tickled that the game lad had asked 
to get a crew hair-cut like this—just 
a couple of dawns before he was up 
for Decoration finally. I guess that 
that’s enough to make him an army 
mascot, eh? You can bet he’s the 
mascot around here: The College 
May-Day outing was the first one in 
an era in which the lemonade was 
not thinned down to sea level by the 
inevitable downpour of rain. It had 
rained almost every day before and 
about every day after; but on the 
Big day itself, they claim that 
Gavaghan tipped the scales. The 
sun never blinked. 

Action, I calls it! On Good Fri- 
day afternoon he asked the visitors 
to leave the room for about an hour. 
He wouldn’t tell them why; but 
there wasn’t any need. 


Pat, I hope when death stares you 
in the face, you’ll take one look at 
the whites of his eyes and stare 
right back! His is going to be a 
mighty vacant stare for those who 
haven’t the ideals you have the bless- 
ing of being rolled in. From what 
they tell me about Bob’s bed sores, 
he died on as uncomfortable a battle 
field as any you'll ever see. I hope 
if your time does come, you’ll be as 
ready and go down fighting too—for 
men can “go down” to Victory! 

You didn’t know Gavaghan—or 
“Gavanaugh,” as the boys sometimes 
twisted it—that’s your tough luck. 
But there are men like him dying in 
suffering the world over—all Bob 
Gavaghans if they only think to 
offer up their suffering to make it 
worth while. 

In closing (I had better close be- 
fore you charge me with “preach- 
ing at” you), I’ll clap you on the 
back with a “good luck, Pat!” I 
should say “God’s luck,” the other is 
so pagan. But since it isn’t luck 
with God, I’ll just close, wishing you 
the blessing of the Captain of the 
Wars! 

When in a tight pinch, pinch back 
and pray. Remember the Maine! 
Remember the Alamo! But for the 
good old Irish spirit, remember Bob 
Gavaghan, the man who made mis- 
fortune a mirage—and saw be- 
yond it. 

At the guns with you (but shoot- 
ing prayers) ’till Eternity, 

Tom. 





CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


The Sixth Article 
SOME COMMUNIST ERRORS 


H. C. McGinnis 


OMMUNIST advocates explain communism’s 
lack of political freedom by holding up com- 
munistic killing of free enterprise as something 
worth trading for it. Unfortunately, communism 
makes no distinction between monopolistic capital- 
ism and private enterprise morally controlled. So 
far as monopolistic capitalism is concerned, both 
communism and Christian democracy proclaim it 
abominable with equal vigor. Communism found 
its birth in the economic evils and oppressions 
which inevitably result when Liberalism’s laissez- 
faire policies are society’s guiding motives. But 
Liberalism’s policies are not those of true de- 
mocracy and communism makes a serious blunder 
when it destroys everything democratic in order to 
get at something which is undemocratic. However, 
since Liberalist-controlled countries usually use im- 
morally the tools and structure of political de- 
mocracy to lessen the pain of the masses while they 
are being despoiled by predatory groups and indivi- 
duals, communists evidently mistake Liberalism for 
the democracy it apes in masquerade. That is, com- 
munists who are altruistic in their thinking make 
that mistake. However, many communists are in- 
terested from purely selfish motives, hoping through 
positions of leadership for opportunities to despoil 
the people. This is particularly true of American 
communists who hope to become their country’s 
Quislings under Moscow. Such ones find their vic- 
tims more docile when they can be sold on the idea 
that democratic government is a main cause of their 
misery. Once the masses have surrendered their 
rights of free expression in favor of an OGPU their 
doom is sealed, no matter what they later think. 


In respect to democracy, communism gives off 
some strange contradictions. On one hand it claims 
to be democracy’s purest form; while, on the other, 
it urges the violent destruction of everything demo- 
cratic that mankind may enjoy the happiness na- 
turally due it. Perhaps this contradiction arises 
from the fact that communism is a badly misguided 
remedy intended to end Liberalism’s evils. Com- 
munism’s lack of distinction between Liberalism 
and true democracy is never noticed by shallow 
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thinkers; and to be an enthusiastic communist, one 
must be, regardless of education, sufficiently shal- 
low to fail to perceive communist principles in re- 
lation to a God-created world and its natural law. 
When communist principles do aim at natural jus- 
tice, their followers have to be very shallow to fail 
to see that the methods of achievement sponsored 
by Marxian doctrines are as senseless as killing a 
patient who suffers from an abscess to get rid of 
the abscess. How communism plans to achieve de- 
mocracy by destroying it is impossible to see, but it 
is easy to understand how communism could have 
some hopes if its efforts were aimed at Liberalism’s 
destruction. 

Also Communism’s failure to distinguish between 
Liberalism and true Christian democracy is a 
reason why its not too deep thinking followers pro- 
claim all religion, and especially Christianity, to be 
the “opium of the people.” Early communist phi- 
losophers, seeing Liberalism use the democratic po- 
litical structure and at the same time rendering a 
very pious but hypocritical lip service to Chris- 
tianity, fell into several errors. One is that Chris- 
tianity is a tool of democracy, used to persuade 
the exploited masses that a patient suffering of op- 
pression in this world leads to a crown of glory in 
the next. These charges are partially correct, but 
once again communists failed to differentiate. 
There are several hundred sects professing Chris- 
tianity, some of recent origin. After all the amal- 
gamations of Christian sects which have taken 
place in the United States in the past few years, 
there still remain over 225. Since Liberalism is a 
product of the Reformation, it is easy to see why 
communism erroneously blames Christianity for 
many things which can rightly be laid at the doors 
of many sects which are dissenters from the true 
Faith or else dissenters from the dissenters. Many 
of these sects have unintentionally been a strong 
propaganda agency for Liberalism, especially in the 
economic field. Since often their doctrines place the 
Creator in celestial regions billions of miles away, 
thus denying Him His rightful part as the con- 
stantly motivating force of every detail of creation, 
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and since their teachings insist upon making Christ 
a revered nineteen hundred year old memory, they 
have tended to over-emphasize man’s importance 
as his own religious and moral guide and to mini- 
mize that necessary subordination of all things na- 
tural to the supernatural. Such doctrines play 
directly into Liberalism’s hands, relieving its fol- 
lowers from the necessity of becoming parts of a 
corporate group which has for its primary objective 
the formation of a society which subjects itself to 
Divine and natural laws. Liberalism proclaims man 
not only a free moral agent, but a too free agent, 
with no responsibilities to the common good. Its 
doctrines are inimical to the fellowship of communi- 
ty living. This induces a very rugged and selfish 
individualism which becomes greedy, avaricious and 
intolerant. The next step is a rapacity which exists 
unashamed as a supposedly natural right and which 
is unapologetic for the misery which it causes. Such 
religious doctrines are Christianity without Christ 
and at their best little more than a code of personal 
morals which scarcely rise above the level of Con- 
fucianism. 


It is this type of so-called Christianity that has 
led communists to believe that religion has no im- 
portance in a happy society. Here again their 
reasoning is most shallow. Predicating their 
theories upon the existence of a natural justice, 
they fail to see that there must be a Creator Who 
established that justice. Arguing the absolute es- 
sentiality of man’s brotherhood, they repudiate the 
Christ Who exemplified the brotherhood and fellow- 
ship demanded by Creation’s purposes. They com- 
pletely fail to see, or else do not want to see, that 
their most laudable aims are primary principles of 
true Christianity and were brought into existence 
by it. It is not true Christianity, nor true de- 
mocracy, which preaches racial superiorities and in- 
equalities. On the contrary, both openly proclaim 
the equality of all man before their Creator. This 
lack of tolerance is a natural growth under Liberal- 
ism. In fact, so far has Liberalism gotten away 
from life’s spiritual conceptions, and so many of its 
followers have become unchurched, that today it is 
properly classed as Secularism. But for present 
purposes we shall continue to use the term Liberal- 
ism in the meaning given to it by the past Popes 
in their various encyclicals against those laissez- 
faire doctrines which sprang from an incorrect and 
very incomplete interpretation of Christianity, doc- 
trines which were bound to end up in the Secular- 
ism which we know today. But, Liberalism or 
Secularism, communism is still very wrong when it 
Says that “one of the most important tasks of the 
cultural revolution affecting the wide masses is the 
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task of systematically and unswervingly combatting 
religion—the opium of the people.” 


Since communism continues to hold steadfastly 
to its anti-religion platform, a communist America 
must necessarily become an atheistic America. 
While it is admitted that the majority of Americans 
are today unchurched, the vast majority of these 
unchurched still freely admit their belief in God. 
Most of these people, coming from non-Catholic 
bodies, find their objections to religion centered in 
its formalistic presentations by the sects with 
which they were connected. Many Americans who 
look favorably upon certain communist principles do 
not realize that the communist method of achieving 
them calls for a complete denial of God as well as 
the denial of man’s natural dignity. Since no one 
has yet succeeded in having his pie and eating it, 
such Americans must decide definitely whether or 
not they are willing to tread the atheistic path. 
Since present day Americans, for the most part, 
cherish the strong spiritual heritage which they 
have received from earlier Americans and steadfast- 
ly continue to consider it their most important 
possession, even though they may be unchurched, 
it is extremely doubtful that they will ever accept 
communism once they understand that their pre- 
ferential treatment within a communist-controlled 
society depends upon the vehemence with which 
they revile and blaspheme their Maker. Their main 
temptation may lie in the false belief that there can 
be an American brand of communism, something 
which can retain a belief in God while denying the 
Christian concepts of society. Such an attempt 
would be to attempt a monstrosity and would be as 
quickly doomed as the placing of a brick roof upon 
a paper house. 

Yet those Americans who admire certain com- 
munist goals, but dare not accept them because of 
communism’s atheism, needn’t feel disconsolate. 
For one thing, they are far from being alone. 
Literally millions of people are thoroughly fed up 
upon the abuses and injustices which have resulted 
from Liberalism. They are disgusted with an ideo- 
logy which kills true democratic equality while it 
softly purrs that it is democracy itself. They no 
longer give their allegiance to a system which 
piously proclaims its Christianity and at the same 
time continuously perpetrates political, economic, 
moral and social crimes which would make Christ 
shudder. Many of these people are ones who have 
personally suffered miserably from Liberalism’s 
policies; others are those whose plain common 
sense, their sense of fitness and decency, plus a sure 
intuition, warns them that, sooner or later, any 
society based upon such ungodly principles must 
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No One 
Can 
Do Enough 


Norah Smaridge 


HEILA CUMMINGS, the leggy child in the 

desk by the window, stared out at Central 
Park. Pigeons strutted on the sill. Messy birds, 
people said. But pigeons were intelligent. Didn’t 
the army use them... 

She heard Reverend Mother’s voice lifting in con- 
clusion of the weekly morale-talk and jerked her 
thoughts back to class. 

“You did so well with the play that the Bishop 
has asked me to let you have a vacation tomorrow.” 
Reverend Mother waited till the ecstatic murmurs 
died down. “Have a happy day, my dears, but try 
to do some little thing for the war-effort. You 
Seniors have your knitting, letters to your brothers. 
The Juniors can help at home. Your mothers are 





busy people these days, with so many doing volun- 
tary war-work...” 

So many, Sheila thought. But not mine. Her 
eyes clouded; brown, wistful eyes. Later she might 
be pretty. But not now; now she took after Dad- 
dy, all length and boniness and chin. Mother was 
what you called petite; dainty and fragile-looking, 
like Janet Gaynor. 

Reverend Mother swept out with a faint rattle of 
the rosary-beads at her waist. A buzz followed. 
Reverend Mother was darling! 
didn’t she? And she was so human. That bit about 
writing to your brothers. Her eyes had actually 
twinkled, then. Reverend Mother was certainly all- 
out for the war-effort. She had the nuns in com- 





surely come to an ignominious end filled with misery 
and degradation. 


But to have company in misery is not enough: 
one must also see a way out, unless total despair 
is to replace hope. Here again those who look long- 
ingly, but fearfully, upon communism and the other 
isms need not feel disconsolate. There is a com- 
plete and perfect answer immediately at hand. True 
democracy, Christian democracy—the type of so- 
ciety which is frequently talked about but rarely 
attempted—is the one and only answer because God 
has ordained it so. There are no alternatives: the 
world must either adopt it or else. So far, the 
world had largely insisted upon “or else-ing” it and 
the results are society’s condition as we view it to- 
day. Perhaps a reason why so many fail to per- 
ceive this is because Christian democracy is too 
often discussed in the abstract. For it is true that 
a great many people, perhaps the majority of 
Americans, long for the truly Christian conception 


of society. But many despair of it or else think it 
cannot happen for hundreds of years, some time in 
a distant future when mankind shall have reached 
a higher spiritual and moral plane. They believe 
that man in himself is good and that all his pro- 
gress is towards a more spiritual conception of life. 
However, they fail to see that, spiritually and 
morally, society is retrogressing; for the nation’s 
Founding Fathers had a great deal stronger concep- 
tion of Christian society than do present day 
Americans. At least the Founding Fathers ad- 
mitted society’s utter dependence upon God, some- 
thing which is considered somewhat passé now. 
Nevertheless, regardless of reasons, the majority 
of today’s people believe that a Christian society is 
absolutely incompatible with modern conditions. 
This is principally because they persist in judging 
Christianity from the viewpoint of secularism. 
Therefore, we must now proceed to concrete illus- 
trations of how Christian democracy furnishes that 
justice which the isms promise, but can’t produce. 
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munity knitting like mad, and making-over clothes 
for Greek children and refugees. 

Sheila wished she had nerve to run after Rev- 
erend Mother and ask what she could do for the 
war-effort. Thirteen was a horrible age to be. Too 
old to collect scrap and wheedle pennies. Too young 
to be a blood-donor, or work in canteens, or write to 
lonely soldiers. She’d already collected tinfoil and 
stamps...and her ratty knitting couldn’t be in- 
flicted on any poor soldier! 

If only they’d stayed in the country, she could 
have started a Victory Garden and really got some- 
where! But Mother wasn’t strong enough to cope 
with the country under war conditions. Daddy said 
you couldn’t expect her to trudge to the stores, and 
wrestle with furnaces and things with no proper 
help. 

So Daddy had taken a service-apartment in the 
city for them, for the duration. 

If only she were old enough to sew buttons and 
insignia, or check coats, at one of the headquarters 
for servicemen! Or old enough for the Red Cross. 
The Red Cross was simply crying out for people to 
make bandages! Bandage-making wasn’t hard; 
she’d seen it in the movies. You had a diagram 
and a spatula, and you smoothed and folded, and 
made little piles of gauze. They lent you an apron 
and you paid a quarter for a blue cap to cover 
your hair hygienically. 

If only she were a few years older, she could 
spend the day at Red Cross tomorrow. She needn’t 
even tell Mother, till later; then she wouldn’t wor- 
ry. Pulling on her beret Sheila frowned at her 
young reflection. Then, suddenly, she stood still, 
remembering. A week ago, for fun, she’d dressed 
up in Mother’s spring suit...and put on Mother’s 
cute new sailor, with the wispy pink veil. Then 
she’d gone in to where Mother was lying on the 
settee, with Daddy reading the paper. 

“Gosh, honey! What have we here?” Daddy’s 
brows had shot up, but he’d been tickled. He had 
turned to Mother. “Not bad, eh?” 

But Mother had looked positively startled. “Oh, 
darling! Am I losing my baby? I can’t bear it ... 
so dreadfully grown-up!” She had looked actually 
miserable. “Heavens, John, she looks about eigh- 
teen!” 

Sheila had run to her; she hated Mother to be 
upset. Daddy had explained about Mother, when 
Sheila was ten. Mother wasn’t very strong. Oh, 
nothing dangerous. Just a sort of delicacy... but 
they must take care of her. 

“Tl take them off, Mummy,” Sheila had said, 
soothingly. But she couldn’t resist turning to 
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Daddy. “Do I really look eighteen, or seventeen!” 

“A mighty sweet seventeen, at least,” Daddy had 
said, poking at the sailor hat in that way he had 
when he was being funny. 


RS. CUMMINGS returned to the apartment 

next day out of temper, nervous, irritated. She 
missed old Doctor Parker. He understood her; this 
doctor in the city didn’t. Doctor Ferguson had 
never been really sympathetic. He’d dismissed her 
abruptly several times... but today he had been 
positively rude. 

“Do you want me to find something wrong with 
you, so you can coddle yourself?” He had shot at 
her. “Listen, Mrs. Cummings. There’s a war on. 
I’m overworked...I’ve dozens of patients who 
really need me.” His eyes had been grim. “You 
don’t. You’ve just babied yourself ever since you 
once produced a child... babied yourself into deli- 
cacy. You’re not the only woman to do that, un- 
fortunately!” 


She had left, her face flaming. She had a good 
mind to telephone John. Collapsing on the settee, 
she reached impatiently for a cigarette. She’d find 
another doctor. There must be others in the city 
who would be gentle and understanding! 

Probably that elderly woman next door could 
recommend one. No doubt she was under a doctor’s 
care herself; such a thin, drawn woman... some- 
times she looked positively ill. 

Restless, she jumped up again. She would tele- 
phone school, and tell Sheila she was calling for her. 
She’d doll up first, and they’d take a walk on Fifth 
Avenue, maybe drop in on John at the office. 

“No school today?” Two minutes later, her eyes 
widened. “No, Sheila didn’t tell me about a holi- 
day. But no...no, I’m not worried, Sister. She 
probably slipped out to her friend’s without disturb- 
ing me. You see, I always sleep late in the morn- 
OP 

She moved to the clothes-closet. She would change 
and pick Sheila up at Muriel’s. 

Then she frowned, searching the hangers. Her 
suit was gone. Her eyes went to the hat-stand. 
Yes, her Spring sailor, too! Sheila, of course. 
Though it wasn’t a bit like her to take things with- 
out permission. She was usually a courteous, con- 
siderate child. 

Definitely, she didn’t like this sort of behavior. 
She would phone Sheila at Muriel’s right away. 

But Sheila wasn’t at Muriel’s. Nor at two other 
possible friends. Mrs. Cummings’s heart beat 
faster. Where could the child have gone, tricked out 
like that! The city wasn’t safe enough these days, 
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with all those horrible cases you read about. Mugg- 
ings and things. She had better get in touch with 
John at once. After all, it was after three o’clock ... 


Her hand was on the receiver when she heard 
steps in the hall, and the living-room door opened. 


“Sheila!” A glance took in the child’s glowing 
face, the sailor hat, the Spring suit. “You’ve had 
me worried sick. I telephoned school to tell you I’d 
call for you...and they told me you had a holi- 
we. 


“Oh, Mother!” Some of the glow disappeared; 
mechanically, Sheila pulled off the sailor hat. “I’m 
so sorry. I didn’t mean to upset you... I specially 
didn’t want to tell you, until I came back. I’ve been 
at Red Cross all day, and it was wonderful.” The 
glow came back. Suddenly she wheeled round, back 
into the hall. “Oh, pardon me, Mrs. Baxter...do 
please come in and meet my mother.” She brought 
in the elderly lady from next door. “You were 
right. Poor Mummy was worried...” 


“I persuaded Sheila she’d better not stay any 
longer at the depot.” Mrs. Baxter shook hands, 
her eyes twinkling into Mrs. Cummings’s. “She 
was doing very well. But I was astonished to see 
she’d turned into a young woman overnight!” Mrs. 
Baxter chuckled. 


“Mrs. Baxter was really a sport,” Sheila inter- 
rupted breathlessly. “She recognized me, of course, 
but she didn’t tell anyone my real age. I told her 
how horrid it was, being thirteen!” Her words 
tumbled over each other; she was all child, now. 


“Please sit down,” Mrs. Cummings indicated a 
comfortable chair. “And won’t you let the young 
masquerader get you a glass of sherry? You look 
tired...” She did look tired, poor woman. And so 
frail, with that drawn face, and those shadowed 
eyes. 


“No one guessed I was a kid, Mother!” Sheila 
couldn’t stop. “I worked all morning...then I had 
lunch at a cafeteria with a girl whose brother was 
at Guadalcanal. And the woman next to me told 
me she had two sons and three grandsons in the 
war! Imagine! She comes to Red Cross four days 
a week ...and she’s a block-leader, too!” 


“No-one can do enough,” Mrs. Baxter said, quiet- 
ly. “I wish I could do more myself...” 


“But Mrs. Baxter!” Sheila’s young voice 
throbbed. ‘“You’ve done so much already.” She 
turned to her mother. “Mummy, Mrs. Baxter’s hus- 
band is a captain in the merchant navy .. . she never 
knows where he may be sent. And her son... her 
son’s in a hospital in Africa...” 
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“At least David will be sent home.” Mrs. Baxter’s 
eyes met Mrs. Cummings. “And I’ll be able to look 
after him. He’ll need care, for a while. It’s so 
good that I have my health and strength...” 


Her health and strength. Mrs. Cummings stared, 
incredulously, and her heart twisted inside her, 
Yes, the little woman spoke without irony. She 
really believed she had health and strength! This 
frail, exhausted wraith of a woman, with a hus- 
band on the high seas to anguish over... and a son 
coming home, wounded. 


And this woman was unselfish enough to bring 
Sheila home today . . . to realize that Sheila’s mother 
might be nervous! 


Mrs. Cummings turned away to hide her flaming 
face. This was the woman she’d been going to ask 
about a doctor for herself. She shrank in her chair, 
a flame of mortification sweeping through her. She 
could hardly bear to look at her neighbor. 


Sheila was pouring the sherry carefully, handing 
it to Mrs. Baxter with a look of sheer admiration, 
as well the child might. Sheila had been clearer- 
eyed than her mother! 


“Gosh! I wish I were old enough for a nurse's 
aid, Mrs. Baxter.” Sheila drew a long breath. “Like 
the girl downstairs you were telling me about... 
the married one!” 


Mrs. Baxter smiled. She didn’t answer. Only 
her eyes met Mrs. Cummings, and both women knew 
what she was thinking. Let’s hope wars will be 
over for good, by the time this sweet child is grown 
up. 

“You just stick to your lessons, darling. You'll 
have plenty to do, straightening out the world!” 
Mrs. Cummings spoke lightly, but her heart thud- 
ded. “J’m going to be the Nurse’s Aid from this 
family. I’m the one with time on my hands.” 


“Mother!” Sheila’s eyes lit with delight. Then 
she sobered. “You can’t, though, darling. Daddy 
would never let you. You...you aren’t strong 
enough, Mummy. Remember...” 


“Nonsense!” Mrs. Cummings could sense the 
keen, swift comprehension in Mrs. Baxter’s eyes. 
She laughed suddenly, her heart feather-light. “The 
doctor okayed me today, Sheila darling. Delicacy’s 
something you can outgrow...it seems I’ve out- 
grown mine. If I let myself be babied any longer 
by Daddy and you, I’d just be a phony!” 


“And I’ve been a phony long enough,” she told 
herself, grimly. Now she’d get into the swim. Do 
things ...to help. Mrs. Cummings was right. No 
one, in this war, could do enough. 
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Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 


EMPTATIONS are not sins. They are trials 

to test our strength and help us to gain merit 
by hurdling them. They also teach us many things 
we might not otherwise know about ourselves. This 
particular one did. 

Yes, I succumbed. I was alone. I was purling 
along over the smooth pavement at 35 miles per (I 
never violate traffic regulations) when the tempta- 
tion gripped the steering wheel and made me turn 
down a lonely byway. The temptation was so strong 
that I could not resist. The attraction of the bud- 
ding and blooming trees, arrayed in their fresh 
green finery and spring perfume made me oblivious 
of all else, even of the fact that I was driving an 
“A” car, which was equipped with a single set of 
tires that resembled the well-worn upholstered 
kneeling bench in my parish church where I park 
my knees every Sunday morning. But that is the 
way of the tempter. He carefully conceals the con- 
sequences behind the attractive screen of the tempt- 
ing bait. The enticing spirit was drawing me ever 
farther into the woodland when—pop!—and I 
reined in my gasoline carriage to a full stop. If 
my blood pressure did not drop, something else 
within me did when I felt the old wagon limp on its 
left hind leg. I use the term “leg” intentionally, 
for the slick tire had actually picked up half a 
mule’s shoe, fondled it for a time, and then slipped 
it into the inner tube for safe keeping. It was 
just that which “blew up” the safe. 
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One thing now was certain—other beasts of bur- 
den had passed over this way since the days of the 
ox cart. But that bit of knowledge did not allevi- 
ate my present distress. What should I do? 
Should I also “blow up” and give vent to a hurri- 
cane of swearing and cursing—in this temple of na- 
ture where everything was singing the praises of 
God? No. I would not give this satisfaction to a 
legion of “noonday devils.” Besides, it would not 
fix the flat, but merely help to deflate my soul of 
grace and make me all the more depressed. Should 
I sit down on the running board (my car still has 
this outmoded attachment) and open the flood gates 
of my lacrimal glands? That would merely cause 
me to mire down in the mud. Had I been thus 
stranded on the highway I could have hailed a 
passerby to send a car ambulance to tow me in to 
the nearest car hospital. But I was far from 
the highway. I did the only thing I could do—I 
set about fixing the flat myself. I had never taken 
a course in patching surgery, but I felt that it was 
up to me to do the best I could to revive the pa- 
tient, even though the appearance of the operation 
would not have merited exhibition in an art mu- 
seum. In the back of my car I found (among other 
relics) a first-aid kit that had been there probably 
since I bought the car. With it I managed to sew 
up the wound. I did just what any “flat-fixer” 


would have done, only my job was not as fancy and 
The temptation had taught me a 


not as durable. 
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lesson—that I could fix a flat in an emergency. 

Then another weak spell came over me. As I 
turned the buggy around and started for the high- 
way I noticed by the thermometer that the gas tank 
also had a sinking spell. Um! Would it hold 
out till the nearest filling station? Yes, I had my 
ration book, but what good would it do me out here 
where there was perfume but no gas? A voice in 
my interior whispered: “How about using your 
spiritual ration book (quantity unlimited) for a 
little push from above? A splendid idea! Thank 
you, dear Guardian Angel and St. Christopher! I 
was wearing a medal of St. Benedict and the brown 
scapular of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, but I felt that 
I ought to invoke our Lady under her title of 
“Health of the sick.”” My bus was trying to run on 
a bandaged left hind leg and almost empty stomach, 
and I was not feeling very well either. Ah, yes, 
my rosary—but, oh! I left it in my Sunday 
trousers! But hands were made before rosaries. I 
could count my “Aves” on my ten fingers and honk 
for a “Pater” in between, whilst I prayed that 
Mary might give me the necessary boost to the 
nearest filling station and first-aid hospital. She 
did. 

At this point we turn off into the same byway 
that our detourist has just left, into nature’s temple. 
We need fear no tire trouble, for we are traveling 
on our two God-given legs. that will not be punc- 
tured, even if shoe-rationing makes us go without 
tires. Yes, this war and the many sacrifices it im- 
poses on our loyal citizens teaches them one thing 
at least—to walk on their own feet, that is, to have 
more confidence in themselves and to do the things 
they thought they had to hire others to do. Much 
latent talent has thus come to light, much to the 
astonishment of the happy owners of this com- 
modity. 

Out here in the woods the peace of the starlit, 
spring night is conducive to quiet and deep medi- 
tation. The point of our consideration is quite 
naturally the account of the tempted detourist. 
How much our daily life resembles his trip into 
the woods! Our soul, feeling all the buoyancy of 
a blown-up inner tube, glides along life’s highway 
until it picks up a souvenir, and—pop!—it is de- 
flated and we have another attack of what we con- 
sider a most troublesome and strength-sapping 
malady—we are “down in the dumps.” We are 
utterly disheartened, discouraged, blue. 

When our non-puncture-proof and non-disease- 
proof body gets a puncture on life’s highway, what 
do we do? Do we reach for the nearest phone and 
call up our reliable family doctor? No. We first 
go to the family medicine chest. There arranged 


in proper disorder we find “the remedy” for the ills 
of each member of the family—from pa’s wizard 
oil to baby’s castoria—a vast assortment of potions 
and lotions, pills, salves, vitamins, and so on, to 
suit the individual taste and needs. We play the 
doctor for our own minor ills and pride ourselves 
on our knowledge and skill to get the old car back 
into perfect running order. 

But when we get a soul-puncture, we sit down 
and wait until a Good Samaritan comes along to 
cauterize our wound, pour the balm of consoling 
words into its gaping mouth, and carry us on his 
shoulders to the nearest inn of consolation. But 
Good Samaritans are rare these days; they are all 
at the front. So we have to learn to help ourselves, 
to apply the same remedies that they would have 
used. We can do this if we really want to. All 
we have to do is to go to our spiritual medicine 
chest and select a remedy for our present spiritual 
illness. If we are wise we shall keep there a “cure- 
all” labelled SELF-ENCOURAGEMENT. Not only 
do we have access to such a spiritual medicine chest, 
but we can even get a first-aid kit, vest pocket edi- 
tion, for the price of a few packs of smokes. This 
spiritual medicine chest and first-aid kit is none 
other than the NEW TESTAMENT. On the pages 
of the New Testament we have God’s own prescrip- 
tions for our soul’s needs, to be taken as needed. 
The words of Christ, our Good Samaritan, have all 
the potency that Divine Wisdom and Love could 
give them. Our earthly Samaritan would use them 
to help us; why cannot we apply them ourselves? 
For we know our spiritual needs better than any 
other earthly diagnostician. Choose, then, for ready 
consumption, some text or saying of our Savior that 
will give you immediate relief from your affliction 
of being discouraged. Encourage yourself by means 
of these heavenly principles that will not merely 
deaden the pain, but will actually drive it away. 


As a suggestion I would offer what seems to have 
been Christ’s own remedy for His “dark” hours. 
Jesus endured sorrow, sadness, disappointment. 
Tradition tells us that He fell three times beneath 
the weight of our sins and sorrows on His way to 
Calvary. What gave strength to His weighed-down 
soul and exhausted, crushed body? It was the 
strength, courage, zest, love contained in His special 
devotion which He summed up for our consumption 
in small tablet form in the words: “I go to the 
Father” (St. John 16:28). That was Jesus’s one 
devotion—devotion to His Heavenly Father—Whose 
Will He had come to do perfectly. It is also the 
highest type of devotion that we, the members of 
Christ’s mystical body, can practice, for it goes 

(Continued on page 260) 
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THAT’S RIGHT, 
WE’RE RIGHT! 


thought to the hampering rigidity of the multiplica- 
I must be free to believe that four and 
four make nine or seven or anything else I choose 
to call it.—In fact, I think one can be a good mathe- 
matician, no matter what he gets when he adds four 
and four, provided he really believes four and four 


It doesn’t take much imagination to visualize 
You would promptly consider me a 
cotton-brained idiot with less sense of logic than 
the moron who does achieve an I.Q. of twelve years. 
You might, however, make an effort to reason with 


What you think doesn’t 
It’s what they are that mat- 





But I stick obstinately to my position. 


“It’s my 
“You think one 
I grant you the same free- 


dom you grant me—but you are too narrow-minded 


I say you 
haven’t a right to call your 
answer the only right answer!” 

That’s silly, of course. Such 
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aie not—even though you are 
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hat the result is fifteen, no more, 








ial no less. That is a fact. If you 
oil honestly’ expect to “balance,” 
rely if you expect to remain ade- 
ry. quately informed on _ your 
financial status, you are obliged 
jave to add those figures and obtain 
urs. fifteen as your result. 
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Many paths were open to me 
But I chose 
The path that leads to God. 


Of each way I inquired: 
“Where do you lead?” 

And some replied: 
“Through sunny mead, 
O’er hill and vale 

Where Nature smiles.” 


And others beckoned me apace 
With ev’ry lure, 
And called me on. 

An inner voice for me replied: 

“All those who took that way have died- 
Where are they gone?” 


And I reflected, gazing long, 
Upon these many ways, 

And found each fair until a bend 
Hid them from view. 

I could not see the end. 


But one alone, though veiled in mist, 
Was straight throughout; 
And I could see, above the sod, 
A Cross that marked the way: 
The way that leads to God! 


Sr. Mary of St. Paul, R.G.S. 
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a viewpoint is warped; it is 
either fundamentally stupid or 
fundamentally confused. And 
yet non-Catholics use exactly 
that argumentation in regard 
to the infinitely more important 
field of religion and its allied 
field of morals. When I say 
“infinitely more important” I 
am prepared to defend the 
literal interpretation of that 
phrase. I mean just that. To 
a Christian of any creed or sect 
the most important thing in 
life is—and must be—the ful- 
fillment of his duty to God. 
Since we neither created our- 
selves nor placed ourselves here 
on earth, it is to Him who 
chose deliberately to do these 
things that the right to decide 
how we shall use the life He 
has granted us belongs. 








If I make a gift of money to someone else I have 
the right to dictate certain limits within which that 


money shall be used. I may, for example, say, “Buy 
shoes with this money.” If I give the money on 
these terms, the recipient of my money has no right 
to decide that he will do without the shoes I wish 
him to buy, and will, instead, visit a nightclub and 
spend the money for drink and dancing. 

Far more important is our use of the precious 
life God has given us. Before we think much about 
it, or perhaps when we are very young, we take it 
for granted that life is ours, to spend as we desire 
—foolishly or industriously, for others or for our- 
selves—to wreck or to render beautiful, according 
to our will. We can do this, it is true. With God’s 
gift of life came also freedom of will. But it re- 
quires only the most rudimentary sense of gratitude 
(and even, for that matter, of courtesy) to make 
us ask, “Since God gave me life, is there any par- 
ticular way in which He wishes me to use it? In 
what way can I most acceptably acknowledge my 
debt to Him?” 

Worship, of course, we owe Him as the Creator 
of ourselves and of all good; and worship is itself 
a way of life. Every thought, word, action, and 
intention can be offered Him humbly in love and 
adoration; overwhelmingly beautiful is the realiza- 
tion that He will accept and love even our smallest, 
faultiest offering. God is perfection: He is su- 
preme goodness, supreme omnipotence. Here again 
Christians of every sect recognize perfection as the 
attribute of God alone, and they further recognize 
Jesus Christ as God’s Son, as the second person of 
the Blessed Trinity, and believe that-He came to 
earth in order to save men by His death on the 
cross from the eternal death their own wickedness 
had merited them. 

His public life He spent in teaching men the will 
of His Father in heaven. He chose a group of men 
whom He trained carefully to help Him in His work, 
and to whom He said, “Go ye, and preach the gospel 
to every living creature.” 


How it is possible for any- 
one to review these facts 
and still maintain that it 
makes no difference to God 
what men believe is difficult 
to understand—and yet 
many of our “tolerant” 
liberals will assure us 
earnestly that one religious 
belief is as good as another! 
If it made no difference to 


SLaus Gloriae 


Across the aeons of eternal years 

The light of glory evermore appears; 

Until, converging in a single ray 

Upon the Christ: the Life, the Truth, the Way, 
It issues on, clad in mortality. 


In Him, desired of the eternal hills, 

Whose life and death the ancient hope fulfills, 
The Father with complacency beholds 

The Son Whom frail humanity enfolds, 
Born to redeem man’s awful destiny. 


Sr. Mary of St. Paul, R.G.S. 


God what we believed, why did He send us His Son 
to correct our ways—and our beliefs? If it made 
no difference to Him what we believed after His 
return to heaven, why did He train men to form 
the nucleus of His Church? It is beyond reason to 
believe that He did these things without purpose. 
To believe that is to deny His perfection, and to 
render Calvary nothing, the mere whim of an erra- 
tic being in search only of ironic amusement. 

It is equally beyond reason to expect intelligent 
men and women to believe that God withdrew to 
heaven, leaving His chosen representatives no as- 
surance against error. Men and women are frail 
creatures, confused, easily misled. If it mattered 
enough to God to send them His Son as their savior, 
surely logic alone, without other proofs, teaches 
that He must have given them some inviolable 
stronghold of faith, truth, and light. To the men 
whom He sent out to every corner of the world to 
proclaim His teachings, He gave the promise, “Lo, 
I am with you always, even to the consummation of 
the ages,’” and to one of these men, “On this rock 
will I found my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 

Valiantly, obediently, these men went forth to 
teach. Little by little they extended the great 
Church of Christ, the Catholic Church; and in every 
one of these newly established centres of worship, 
they taught the same doctrines of faith and the 
same sacraments. Exactly the same doctrines of 
faith and the same sacraments! In accordance with 
God’s promise that He would never leave the Church 
He had founded, they chose men to succeed them, 
that faith might never be clouded by heresies with- 
out an infallible authority to resolve them; and in 
unbroken succession the pope and the priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church have received their spirit- 
ual authority. Her claim of unbroken succession, 
from the time of the apostles, is not theory, but his- 
torical fact, proved countless times by records and 
cross-records that cannot be “explained away,” as 
mistaken Protestants s0 
often attempt to do. 

In the face of further his- 
torical records, they deny 
that non-Catholic Christian 
sects broke away from the 
Catholic Church, or from 
sects who had made the 
original anti-Catholic break, 
at perfectly well-known and 
ascertainable dates. Their 
own historians set these 

(Continued on page 260) 
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| IGHT comes on tiptoe. The lamps 
glow at the corners of the streets 
N to guide the city dweller, the urban 
\9 


— 


AMD >" visitor, and the passing tourist. 
' Ny They are reflected in the blinking 
~ So stars that light up the broad high- 
ways of the sky. I am a traveler 
to the City of God, my true home. I need, 
first of all, a light to guide me safely 
thither. God, my heavenly Father, has pro- 
vided such a light at the roads of the world 
—the Cross of Christ, His Son, to guide the 
caravan of earthly pilgrims. Blinded man 
thought he had extinguished this true “Light of 
the World” on Good Friday afternoon, but on 
Easter morning this “Light” rose, never to be 
extinguished by man’s perversity. The radio ray 
of the Easter sun lighted this beacon and il- 
lumined the inscription still affixed to the Cross— 
Jesus...King...! Yes, the Cross is the only 
safe guide to the furnished apartment in my 
Father’s home, to which Jesus Christ, my elder 
Brother, has given me the title deed. It is mine, 
if I want it. I certainly do. But, to gain it, I 


need above all the light of PRUDENCE in order 


to decide what is right and proper in the 
perplexing problems of my daily life. Hu- 
man wisdom may give bad counsel. “For 
the inclination of the flesh is death, but 
the inclination of the spirit, life and peace. 
For the wisdom of the flesh is hostile to 
God, for it is not subject to the law of 
God, nor can it be” (Rom. 8:6-7). 


“All ye that pass by 
this way, 


ITH the beacon light of 
the Cross for finding di- 
rections in my guide k 
to heaven I look for the 
straightest and _ shortest 
way home. A straight 
line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. From the il- 
lumined inscription I turn my eyes to the 
cross beam, the two arms, of the Cross. These 
do not run at right angles as do the names of 
the streets, attached to the lamp post at the cor- 
ner, but point straight ahead—from me to my 
goal. They point out the direct and shortest 
road to my destination—the way of JUSTICE. 
Justice comprises the perfect fulfilment of all my 
duties to God, my Maker, and to man, His image 
and temple. The cross beam is like the arm of 
a hanging scale. Into this balance are thrown 
the two great commandments: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord, thy God, with thy whole heart,” and 
“Thou shalt love thy nei ier as thyself” (St. 
Matth. 22:37,39). But if I love God with my 
whole heart, what is left for my neighbor? Ah, 
yes! I love God in my neighbor, and that is the 
true self-love. If I substitute self for my neigh- 
bor, that is selfishness, self-love. And if I sub- 
stitute self for God, that is pompous pride, the 
root of all evils. I should love God in my neigh- 
bor and God in myself. In this way I should go 
straight to God. Instead, I try to devise my 
own road, which leads to a dead end, and I must 
a, my steps. Wasted time, energy, and 
temper 
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VERY pilgrim needs a sturdy staff. 
It serves many ae ee With it 
he can remove small objects from 
his path which hinder his progress, 
kill poisonous serpents, defend him- 
self against waylaying highwaymen 
and maurauding animals. When he 

grows weary it will serve as a third leg on which 

to rest his tired body, for all walking on the 
straight road of justice is an uphill climb. What 

a staff is to the body, that the Cross is to my 

soul—the symbol of FORTITUDE. Had Adam 

not sinned, life would be different! But why 
waste time in useless condemning of our foolish 
forefather? The old Adam died on the Cross; 

Christ, the new Adam, rose gloriously from the 

tomb, the Victor over death and hell. It is the 

Cross that inspires to noble deeds, deeds that 

never make the headlines in our daily scandal 

sheets, but are posted on heaven’s bulletin board 
to the joy of the Angels and our canonized breth- 
ren. ortitude—“stick-to-it-iveness”—despite all 
obstacles, all odds! There the Cross stands— 
firm, erect, enduring, but only after Christ had 
carried it thither on His own shoulders and had 
been thrice crushed beneath its ponderous 
weight. If I could do it...! But He was 

God! Yes, but also Man. He tells me: 

“My yoke is easy and my burden light” 
(St.Matth. 11:30). A yoke is made for 
two shoulders. If Christ carries the heav- 
ier part, then the burden of walking in the 
straight, uphill path will indeed be light. 

















attend and see” 
(Lam. 1:12). 


OURCE of light, right, and 
might—O oly Cross, I 
feel the need of one more 
lesson that you, stripped of 
<2) Op all accouterments, can 
= teach me. I feel the need 
of casting off my super- 
fluous baggage that can but weigh me 
down, make the walking harder, retard my 
progress, and, perhaps—O terrible thought!— 
cause me to turn back and to go down hill to 
eternal ruin. I feel that I must do as God com- 
manded Job: “Gird up thy loins with strength” 
(Prov. 31:17). What else could that lesson be 
but TEMPERANCE,—to be sensible, to use right 
reason, to ration the things that are agreeable 
to my body and soul. Abstinence! A surfeited 
stomach wants to “rest a while after dinner.” 
Sobriety! A tipsy head cannot toe a straight 
line. Chastity! The demon of impurity and 
lust must get a knock-out blow below the belt. St. 
Paul, you give me good advice: “Every one in a 
contest abstains from all things...I chastise my 
body and bring it into subjection” (I Cor. 9:25). 
But what am I? A little grain of sand. What 
can, what must I do to play my little part in the 
reshaping of our world after the present cata- 
clysm has spent its fury? I can begin reshaping 
myself today, so as to fit into the plan of the 
Divine Architect Who will build the new order of 
things upon the four cornerstones—PRUDENCE, 
JUSTICE, FORTITUDE, TEMPERANCE— 
each facing one point of the compass, thus in- 
cluding all men. 
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(Chapter Room Windows, Cont. from page 240) 


ATTRACTION AND OBLATION 


11. Window number eleven brings home to us a 
most important fact. The God that made us has 
His own way of speaking to us. He speaks to up- 
right ears and eyes through His glorious nature. 
Our window shows singing birds, flowers, water, 
grapes. Above and behind all is a large hand, the 
Hand of God, reminding of His presence in nature. 
Of course, God also speaks to us interiorly through 
the spiritual faculties of our soul. Of all this rich 


privilege of souls St. Benedict reminds us when he 
says in the words quoted in this window: Quid 
suavius has voce Domini?—What is sweeter than’ 
this voice of the Lord (speaking to our individual 
soul so intimately). 

12. This next window is very simple. We see a@ 
hand holding a large burning candle. It symbolizes 
the monk-to-be offering his life to God. Above, a 
hand is ready to accept this offering. It is the 
hand of God, shown coming out of a cloud. The 
words used with this picture are very simple: 
ECCE EGO—Behold, here I am. 





(We Fix Flats, Continued from page 256) 


straight to the highest point possible, the First 
Person of the Blessed Trinity—the Father. What 
a world of consolation and strength is contained in 
that single word—‘“Father!” Jesus Himself bids 
us address the First Person by this consoling title. 
Jesus has come to communicate to us the incom- 
municable Father. The Father alone, of all the 
Three Divine Persons, cannot be sent on any mis- 
sion. He is always “at home.” He is in a pre- 
eminent sense the fountain of creation, redemption, 
and sanctification. He has made the road to Him- 
self through Jesus the pleasantest of homeward 
leading paths. He will cast out no one that comes 
to Him by Jesus. He Himself is the grand highway 
to Jesus. He, with the Son and Holy Ghost will 
come into our soul and make His dwelling there. 
He is an indulgence infinitely holy, the indulgence 
of omnipotence, the indulgence of unspeakable jus- 
tice, the indulgence of eternal love. He, Who lives 


for Himself, seems to live exclusively for us. He, 
Who is eternally self-sufficient, finds His sufficiency) 
in the poverty of our love. He will take no mis- 
sion. He will fill no office. He will exercise no judg-| 
ment. He will be to us only indulgence, reward 
repose, a Father, a Bosom, a Home. Thus Father 
Faber tells us. 


What more could we want to encourage us during 
our brief earthly life, no matter how dark, dreary, 
sorrowful our days may be? The text—‘“I go to 
the Father’”—is but one little soothing tablet from 
our spiritual medicine chest, of which we have ex 
tracted but a small amount of its hidden essence 
and powerful content. There are hundreds more, 
May we not say that because God is infinite in Hi 
perfections He can meet the well-nigh infini 
needs and tastes of individual souls? Choose thé 
one that appeals to you, that guides you, that helps! 
you, and then store it in your memory to be “ap 
plied as needed.” You can do it if you try. Try itJ 





(That’s Right, We’re Right, Cont. from page 258) 


dates and describe the founding of their sects by 


men like ourselves. Their own historians explain, 
eloquently and persuasively, that certain doctrines 
taught by the Church God founded and to which He 
promised His abiding presence were beyond the be- 
lief of these men who chose to substitute beliefs of 
their formulation. 

Juggling with figures does not make the con- 
venient answer true! It cannot! Truth is truth! 
Sincere but mistaken, and hence unfortunate, Pro- 
testants cry out in heated protest against Catholic 
assertion of their religion’s truth—and yet Catho- 
licism is the only religion which teaches all what 
Christ taught and only what Christ taught. In- 
vestigation of Church records by Catholic op- 
ponents, an investigation welcomed by the Vatican 
and given every opportunity to use Church papers, 
files, and histories, revealed -that never once in 
twenty centuries has the Church contradicted her- 
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self or altered her original apostolic teaching on a 
fundamental point of faith. Had she done so—ag 
has every dissenting Protestant sect—our Prote 
tant challengers could justifiably place our Chureh 
in the same category with theirs: human and fallis 
ble. 

The doctrine of “private interpretation,” of “im 
dividual belief” is rooted in the assumption that on 
belief is essentially as good as another; but whe# 
as we know, there is a faith given us by God, V 
cannot be too firm in making it clear to our Pre 
testant associates how impossible it is for us 
consider our own puny ideas of faith equivalent # 
His. Right we are—but it is not conceit, but hit 
mility, which causes us to acknowledge the mo 
and spiritual supremacy of His Church, and to sub 
mit our wills and our ideas to His. Only with ht 
mility and reverence could the saints do this, am 
only with these same saintly qualities can we evé 
hope to achieve it. 
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